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A New Spanish Reader 


which abandons the old ‘‘read and 
translate’’ method, which makes 
the pupil master of the kind of 
Spanish which has a practical value. 
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Material which is ‘‘muy espanol” in 
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Latin America, and all written in 
simple, idiomatic Spanish. 


Varied and unusual exercises which 
work over the idioms and vocabulary 
of each selection until they become 
a part of the pupil's mental store. 
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Illustrated. $1.00. 
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text-books submitted for adoption. 
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conditions which colored the life of each time, always graphic and picturesque, and 
always simple enough to render it easy of comprehension to the pupil of high school age. 
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STANDARDIZING LIGHTING AND VENTILATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY LOUIS W. RAPEER 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


In preparing a book on Rural School Hygiene 
the writer has had occasion in the last three years 
to go over the plans and specifications for country 
schools prepared by state departments or boards of 
education in most of the Northern and several of 
the Southern states of our country. By legal en- 
actment and other means, state departments have 
everywhere sought to improve-the architecture and 
sanitation of public schools, and they have done 
a great deal in this direction. But the responsi- 
bility of making plans for schools, enforcing such 
plans on school boards, and giving wide publicity 
to them is one that has in no state been met as it 
should be. Responsibility should lead to extreme 
care in standardizing that which is assuredly su- 
perior, and any critical study of school hygiene 
shows that scientific investigation should precede 
any attempt of this kind. 

The author of one of the most elaborate of 
these state monographs on standard school archi- 
tecture says, for example, that “unfortunately, 
the value of uni-lateral or one-side lighting is not 
yet well-understood and appreciated. But scien- 
tific, practical demonstration proves beyond a 
doubt that uni-lateral lighting gives the best re- 
sults in rooms when the pupil seated farthest from 
the window is not distant more than twice the 
height of the top of the window from the floor.” 
This is a sample of many such bulletins. Similarly, 
the authors of other bulletins, some of them printed 
as recently as the present year, repeat the old and 
disproved theory that the cause of bad ventilation 
in schools is a surplus of carbon dioxide and a de- 
ficiency of oxygen. I challenge any of the state 
departments in the United States to cite any 
“scientific practical demonstrations” that prove 
these statements. They cannot “make good.” 
They are spending large sums of money to give 
publicity to poor forms of ventilation and lighting 
and are standardizing without real investigation. 

Who said that all the light of the schoolroom 
should come in at the left of the pupils or that the 
windows should be banked in the middle of the 
left-hand wall? Who ever proved that the causes 
of bad ventilation had anything to do with oxygen 
or carbon dioxide? Search as you will, no author- 
ity that will today be accepted by a group of the 
five leading hygienists and sanitarians of the 
country can be found for such dogmas. We are 
building schoolhouses all over the land at great 
expense, and are changing others to meet the de- 
mands of the standardizers, but we are spending 
practically not one cent through our state depart- 


ments to find out what should be the lighting or 
ventilation of the public schools. Millions for 
change, but not one cent for investigation is the 
motte. 

To prove even tentatively what is the best method 
of putting windows into the sides or roofs of schools 
we must always consider the needs. of lighting 
and ventilation together. We must keep in mind 
the whole child, the teachers and the purposes and 
conditions of schooling. In many parts of the 
country we find groups trying to establish and 
standardize north lighting, others east lighting. 
Dark green shades are universal in our schools 
and they should probably never be used except in 
the case of lantern shows in the daytime. 

The only “scientific, practical” method of de- 
monstrating what is the best exposure for, say, a 
one-room rural school is to erect such a school on 
a turn-table and provide for walls that may be 
opened at any place. 

For from three to five thousand dollars, less 
than the cost of one of these state standardizing 
departments for a year, an experiment might be 
carried on that would really demonstrate some- 
thing. Certainly little has been demonstrated in 
the past that will bear scientific scrutiny. Such a 
building, making possible the putting in of win- 
dows of any length or width in any part of the 
four walls, or lighting from above, which is now 
quite a fad in certain cities recently named in the 
School Board Journal, might well be located at 
one of our state colleges or universities and a 
regular school of country children or an ungraded 
class of city children might carry on their work in 

The recent investigations in the London Hospital 
by Dr. Hill and others and the investigation now 
being carried on by the New York State Ventila- 
tion Commission, which pretty thoroughly disprove 
the surplus of carbon dioxide and the deficiency of 
oxygen supposition of the cause of the ill effects 
of “bad” ventilation, make much of our former 
dogmatic standardization of ventilation devices ap- 
pear foolish and _ ill-advised. The New York 
Commission has recently spent $7,000, for example, 
in trying to construct a classroom that would hold 
carbon dioxide in sufficient quantities to be in- 
jurious, and they failed. Carbon dioxide and 
oxygen go through brick and plaster walls, through 
the cracks and through open windows and doors; 
and in the worst ventilated room in America prob- 
ably do not figure. 

Neither is it the air which goes into our lungs 
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which probably functions most in causing the bad 
effects of ventilation, but the air which comes in 
contact with our skin and affects the heat regulating 
mechanism there. Dr. Hill, for instance, put 
seven men into a small air-tight chamber.* When 
the air in the chamber after a time was at its worst 
and even a match would not burn in air so full of 
carbon dioxide and deficient in oxygen the men 
tried to get relief by breathing through tubes the 
“pure” air outside of the chamber. But they ex- 
perienced no relief. And persons outside of the 
box breathed through tubes the “vile” inside air 
and experienced no discomfort. They concluded 
that it was not the air which was going into their 
lungs which caused the ill effects of the stagnant 
air. 

As a further test by the logical method of dif- 
ference, they started an electric fan in the chamber 
when the air was at its worst, and immediately ex- 
perienced relief. Further, they experienced dis- 
comfort when the air grew too hot and they ex- 
perienced relief when they passed cold water 
through a radiator within and lowered the 
temperature to the comfort point around sixty- 
eight degrees. They also experienced discomfort 
when the air was too moist or too dry. When the 
air was about half saturated, fifty to sixty per 
cent. of saturation as measured by the hygrometer, 
they felt comfortable. 

The heat regulating mechanism of the skin 
seems to be the only organ seriously affected by 
ordinary stagnant air in stuffy rooms. A heated 
vapor blanket, or capsule of moisture, seems to 
surround the body on the skin and in the cloth- 
ing and cause more or less of heat prostration. 
The movement of air seems to break up this 
blanket. An electric fan in hot weather or a 
movement of air in any weather, in an inclosed 
room not too cold, is a recognized means of relief 
and comfort. 

Furthermore, exercise seems to be also a con- 
siderable factor in ventilation since it promotes the 
circulation and respiration and gets the oxygen 
which is needed into the cells of the body where it 
is used. The three factors above will account for 
practically all the evil effects of bad ventilation in 
schools, but there must be added this final factor 
which puts emphasis not on the composition of the 
air in the lungs but in getting it from the lungs to 
the cells where it is used.7 

The great factors of ventilation which seem to 
be standing forth as a result of these real investiga- 
tions seem to be about four in number, namely :— 

1. Movement of the air—perceptible air cur- 
rents. ; 

2. Temperature of the air—probably near sixty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit. 

3. Humidity of the air—about fifty-five per 
cent. of saturation. 

4, Exercise—occasional large movements, such as 
walking, in even the best ventilated rooms. 

Dr. Bass of the University of Minnesota re- 
cently equipped a schoolroom with a ventilating 


*See his ‘The Relation of the Atmosphere to Our Health,” pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. D. 


#See Terman’s chapter on “The Physiology of Ventilation” in 
his book on ‘“‘The Hygiene of the School Child.’ 
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device which brought the air out directly against 
the face and body of pupils at each desk: and by 
psychological and pedagogical tests he has given 
some evidence of the necessity and desirability of 
breaking up the vapor blanket about the skin by 
perceptible air movements.* 

Our state bulletins and our laws require schools 
to furnish thirty cubic feet of air per minute and 
some of them prohibit the recirculation of this air 
by closing the outside vents, as in country schools, 
They are somewhat indifferent as to how the air 
enters the room, near the pupil or not. Their con- 
cern is that it gets in there and is rapidly forced out 
with all its heat, through the roof. They have 
really tried to heat up the whole out-of-doors by 
burning enormous quantities of fuel to heat the 
air and then forcing this air through the building 
much of it never coming near pupils, at a velocity 
of nearly two hundred feet per minute, or, for forty- 
five pupils, nearly a half million cubic feet of 
heated air per day for each room. Ina large ci 
building of thirty rooms, this means about fifteen 
million cubic feet of air raised in temperature fre- 
quently from near zero to about seventy degrees F. 

But if the composition of the air, the carbon 
dioxide and the oxygen, do not count in ordinary 
schoolroom ventilation, why not use the air of the 
building over and over again from morning to 
night, and from day to day? In buildings having 
a fan system, the air can be sent through a room 
filled with fine spray, or “rain,” from pipes along 
the ceiling, and this can be cleaned of dust and 
smoke and be humidified to about fifty-five per 
cent. of the saturation ; the temperature can be regu- 
lated at will and kept at sixty-five to sixty-eight if 
desired; the movement of the air can be provided 
and the air may come into the room at each desk if 
desired ; and children may be given plenty of motor 
activity, or physical exercise, to promote cell venti- 
lation. All without bringing in any more “fresh” 
air from without than usually enters through doors, 
windows, cracks and the pores of walls! 

“A great saving of coal,” you say. Yes, prob- 
ably fifty per cent. The coal bill is nearly cut in 
half by this arrangement. At the International 
Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium at Springfield, Mass., Dr. 
J. H. McCurdy has been trying this “recirculation” 
plan for three years and with excellent results. 
The fuel saving has been from forty to fifty per 
cent. The odors of perspiration have been re- 
moved by the shower humidifier and the gymnasium 
has never been better ventilated. One of the new 
Gary schools is to experiment with recirculation 
and many others will soon be trying it out. All 
new schools of several rooms should be so con- 
structed as to permit of connecting the outlet flue 
of the ventilation system with the fan room in the 
basement to permit of recirculation. 

The recent open-air school movement is ex- 
plained by the new theories. In the open-air 
school we get natural outdoor conditions. We get 
for the most part reasonably desirable humidity and 
movement of the air. Much ezercise is provided. 
But the temperature is often too cold for comfort 


*See Proceedings of the Fourth International School Hygiee 
Congress, Dr. Thomas Storey, College of the City of New ork 
Secretary. 
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and efficiency and possibly for health. With the 
recirculation system we can get all the time what 
Nature provides only when she is at her best. This 
explains much of the success claimed by Dr. Todd 
of Syracuse for his system of ventilation by means 
of white cloth screens in place of several sashes in 
the windows of each room, and also explains the 
rapid extension of the fresh-air room. By ade- 
quate experimentation we may be able to show that 
recirculation indoors is better than any open-air or 
fresh-air plan yet devised. 

For the country school the experiments will do 
much. Perceptible movement of air and cross- 
ventilation seem to be absolutely necessary, especi- 
ally for schools in southern climates, and for 
northern schools when the fan or gravity systems 
are not operating—in the spring and fall months. 
Cross-ventilation is desirable to supplement any 
gravity system yet devised, such as jacketed stoves 
or basement furnaces, and is especially important 
where steam or hot water is the source of heat and 
no mechanical method of moving the air has been 
provided. The classroom must have cross ventila- 
tion. 

But cross ventilation means cross windows, or 
windows on opposite sides of the room, unless 
ventilators are put in that, shutter-like, permit air 
to enter but not light. Thus the demands of 
ventilation modify our plans of lighting. We 
have hitherto looked upon lighting as a_ thing 
isolated from ventilation when the two really go 
hand in hand. The argument for lighting from 
the left side only is based on the supposed injury 
to the eyes of pupils from the shadows of their 
hands or their bodies on their reading and writing 
materials. Cross shadows have been considered es- 
pecially baneful. The specialist of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in a recently published 
bulletin, sets forth the argument eloquently, but 
largely without reference to the needs of ventila- 
tion and the relative injury due to shadows and to 
bad ventilation. Because of these partial, one- 
sided theories, we have begun developing senti- 
ment for left-hand lighting all over the country 
and every new school prides itself on having light 
from but one side or from the left and rear. 

But an experimental classroom on a turn-table 
with lighting that may be modified at will would 
very probably soon show that east lighting was far 
preferable to north or south and perhaps west light- 
ing, that the shadows we have so much feared are 
much less than supposed and far less injurious, if 
at all, and that a room lighted by windows from 
three sides and ventilated from all four is far to be 
preferred to the stuffy, dead-air room produced by 
the much-demanded unilateral lighting system. 

From my own studies, I am led to recommend, 
first, the experimental classroom, and second, until 
we learn the results of such experiments, the fol- 
lowing :—- 

1. Lighting principally from the left of the pu- 
pils by means of large double-sash windows, reach- 
ing from the rear of the room (within one foot), 
entirely to the ceiling, and without break except for 
window weight boxes and frames forward to with- 
in six feet of the front of the room, the bottom to 
be no higher than four feet from the floor (practi- 


cally one large window on the left, about twenty- 
four feet long). ? 

2. Windows high on the right, opposite and the 
same size as the upper sashes of the left-hand 
windows described. 

These would be single-sash windows with black- 
boards beneath along the entire right-hand side of 
the pupils. These would provide cross ventilation 
to some extent and would not, I think, prove a dis- 
advantage, much less an injury in the way of light- 
ing. Moreover, they would solve one of the 
hitherto almost unsolvable problems of getting 
sufficient light into corridors in buildings of several 
rooms. If such single sashes, or windows, are placed 
on pivots where there are halls and on bottom 
hinges where the windows open out-of-doors, and 
if white or light-cream shades, instead of the dark- 
green cave-making ones, are used, preferably where 
the roller as well as the shade are easily movable, 
such windows will easily outweigh the advantages 
of any unilateral plan. 

3. Windows at the rear of the same size and as 
close together as on the right and the upper sashes 
on the left. If there are cloak rooms, a library, a 
fuel room, toilets, or work room at the rear or 
right as the best rural schools now provide in many 
instances, such windows are just as necessary both 
for lighting and ventilating these rooms, providing 
better light and ventilation for the classroom, and 
making possible better supervision of such rooms. 
by the teacher in many cases. Doors, of course, 
would take the place of certain windows and 
windows from toilet rooms if provided at all on this. 
floor (usually in the basement) would not be kept 
open. Where such rear windows open to the 
weather, even, we need not fear, I think, any injury 
to the teacher’s eyes. When the light is too strong 
she can pull down the rear shades, and if the shades. 
are translucent, as they should be, preferably cloth, 
the room will be bathed in excellent disinfecting 


light which has been too much excluded by our 
unilateral craze. 


The investigations of Ayres and Terman at 
Springfield and Denver show that teachers practi- 
cally universally lower the lighting efficiency of 
windows far below the desirable number of candle 
powers* by failing to keep the shades 
rolled up when the sun is not shining in. One- 
third of all the light of a room comes in at the upper 
one-fourth of the window. Most shades pull down 
from above. The best light, that which comes 
in from above, and,that which lights the ceiling 
is usually much cut off, even where folding shades 
are used as at Gary, Indiana. Terman found in 
Denver schools recently that ceilings instead of be- 
ing tinted a very light or marble-white color were 
a very dark color, which absorbed rather than re- 
flected light upon the pupils. In Springfield, IIl., 
Dr. Ayres found that coal-soot scum and dirt also- 
cut off much of the light. 

So, no matter how many windows we provide, 
their efficiency is going to be cut off very much. 
And dark days, coupled with poor wall and ceiling 
colors, dark and _ poorly adjusted shades, and 


*Ayres’ standard at Springfield, 3 candle power ; Terman’s standard” 
at Denver, 9 candle power. 
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teachers not yet trained to give to the regulation of 
shades proper attention, all go to show the impor- 
tance of our plan of providing many windows, on 
three sides of every classroom. I would even go 
further and recommend ventilators on the front 
walls of classrooms, above the blackboards, which 
will permit the entrance of air from out-of-doors 
but not light, especially in southern and western 
states. Thus we provide for every school practi- 
cally open-air school conditions in small schools by 


air from out of doors and from jacketed stove or 


basement furnace and in large schools by windows 
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and plenum or fan ventilatng systems of recircy- 
lation, the latter to be used in each case principally 
in cold weather. 

But all these recommendations, so radical and 
sweeping, but which are sure to be the standards 
of thousands of schools in the near future, are 
only tentative. We need and we must have ex- 
perimental investigation, and all we lack is the 
money. Vision defects increase as we go upward 
through the grades and tuberculosis claims its 
thousands each year. Let there be light and air in 
every school. 


MEDITATION OF A MEMBER OF A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION’ 


[Suggested by the Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. ] 


Whereas, The Constitution of New Jersey states 
that “the Legislature shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free public schools for the instruction of 
all the children in this state between the ages of 
five and eighteen years,” and 

Whereas, The community has to a large extent 
entrusted to me, as a member of the board of edu- 
cation, the care of its children, and 

Whereas, I have assumed this obligation volun- 
tarily and have taken a solemn oath to fulfil the 
duties of my office, and 

Whereas, The state gives me authority to carry 
out the purposes for which I have been elected, 

I therefore affirm the following :— 

I believe in education, in training and in good 
schools. If I did not so believe I should not serve 
on the board. 

I believe that my position is one demanding 
thoughtful, broad-minded and unselfish service ; 
that it is a place of educational leadership and op- 
portunity ; that I must therefore seek to know what 
present school conditions are and also what they 
ought to be in order to meet my responsibilities. 

I realize that the most important factor in any 
school is the teacher, hence I will use every effort 
to have good teachers in all schools. 1 am bound 
by every consideration to have the best that the 
district can afford. 

I believe that the best teachers are more 
economical at any price than the unprepared, in- 
capable or perhaps indifferent teachers at a 
minimum outlay. I believe it my duty at all times 
to do my utmost to see that well qualified teachers 
are employed. 

I favor asking the superintendent, the supervis- 
ing principal or the county superintendent to 
recommend teachers to fill vacancies. Such an 
officer has a better knowledge of the means of find- 
ing good teachers than the board can have. He 
should be a better judge of teachers than the board 
can be. To throw this responsibility on him will, 
first, relieve the board from the responsibility of 
hunting up teachers; secondly, be _well for fhe 
growth of the superintendent ; third, follow the 
practice, or indeed the rule, already in operation in 
many towns and cities throughout the country ; 


®Form the New Jersey Education Bulletin. 


fourth, in the long run secure for our schools better 
teachers. Of course the superintendent will make 
some mistakes in judgment, for he is human, but 
he is not liable to make so many mistakes in this 
important matter as the board itself. 

1 will not allow personal bias to influence me in 
the choice of teachers, whether that bias be political, 
religious, social or family. The schools exist for 
the children. They do not exist to furnish em- 
ployment for anybody. Only the most competent 
persons available should be employed. Because a 
young woman happens to be the daughter of a 
friend or a relative is not in itself proof that she 
will be a good teacher. There should be no 
favoritism in the appointment of teachers. I find 
nothing in the school law which demands that a 
member of the board of education shall see that 
places are found in the schools for his relatives, 
particularly if the finding of such places be at the 
expense of the children to be taught. 

I will give my hearty support to the teacher. I 
will not believe any gossip or other reports until I 
have heard from the teacher herself. I will not 
make up my mind about complaints from parents 
and children concerning the teacher until I have 
heard her side. It is easy to complain and criticise. 
I will commend her for good work, and advise her 
kindly to the best of my ability. I will help and not 
“knock.” 

If the district is fortunate enough to have the 
services of a teacher who is stirring things up in 
the right way and making a better school I will 
get behind her and encourage her. I believe that 
the schools need more teachers who, by departing 
from some of the ordinary ways of teaching, will 
make the children more interested in their work. 

I will endeavor to give my constituents better 
schools for their taxes, rather than give them 
lower taxes at the risk of poorer schools. : 

I will urge and insist on a liberal but not extrava- 
gant financial school policy. I will not consent to 
be known as a penurious member of the board of 
education. 

I believe that the people want good schools and 
are ready to pay for them if they are properly car- 
ried on. I believe an increasing number of people 
feel that a good school is an institution that pays 
large dividends if the money is carefully and hon- 
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estly expended. I realize that the expense of liv- 
ing has greatly increased of late years. . When peo- 
ple complain of the increasing cost of schools I 
will remind them that practically everything costs 
much more now than half a generation ago. 1 do 
not believe in cheap schools nor in economizing at 
the expense of children. They are by all means 
the most valuable of our possessions, and a good 
school is their right. 

I will respectfully hear from residents of the 
district suggestions as to policy or procedure, hav- 
ing constantly in mind, however, that the duty and 
responsibility of running the school rests with the 
board and not with the residents at large. 

I will visit schools, not only to see the work of 
the teacher, but to receive inspiration and courage 
myself by coming into close personal contact with 
children. The work that I am doing as a member 
of the board of education is for children, and the 
more I see of them in the schools the more satis- 
faction will I get from my work. 

I will have the things the teacher needs, such as 
paper, ink, pens and pencils, at the school before 
it opens. I know the children cannot work suc- 
cessfully unless they have tools. -It costs no more 
to have the necessities for school work on hand 
the first day of the term than later. These tools 
should be of good quality. 

I do net want the teacher to be extravgant or to 
have materials that she will not use, but I want 
her to know that we are going to furnish what is 
necessary for the welfare of the children. I will 
remember when she asks for supplies that they are 
not for herself but for the children. 

I will use my influence to have good, clean and 
not dilapidated textbooks supplied promptly and 
in sufficient number so that the children shall not 
be hindered from doing their daily work in read- 
ing, arithmetic and the other school subjects. 

I will have good wall maps so that the pupils 
may have this necessary apparatus for their work 
in geography and history. 

I will have supplementary reading material in 
the schools, for such extra reading material is a 
necessity if children are to make good progress in 
reading. 

I will have the teacher supplied with material 
for seat work so that she may give the little chil- 
dren something to do while they are waiting for 
their turn to “recite.” I believe it is positively 


wrong for young children to be compelled to sit 
in school with nothing to do. No children in my 
district shall be forced to learn habits of idleness 
in this way if I can help it. 

I will, from time to time, inspect the outbuildings 
to see that they are clean, in good order and not 
defaced by improper markings. It is criminal to 
injure the morals of innocent boys and girls by 
forcing them to use outbuildings which teach or 
suggest immorality. The teacher must do her 
part, but I must do mine. The state law requires 
that “the board of education shall have outhouses 
and water closets kept in a clean and wholesome 
condition.” 

I will use my influence to see that the school- 
house, inside and out, is kept in good repair. 
Railroad companies believe it to be economy to 
keep their property in good condition. It is a waste 
of money to allow a building to remain unpainted 
when it needs paint; to allow a board to be loose, 
a handrail to be rickety, or a door to hang on one 
hinge. I want the teacher to train the older pu- 
pils, both girls and boys, to take pride in keeping 
the school premises attractive and in good order. 
The older boys may themselves make some of the 
repairs, but I will also do my part. I will praise 
them when they do these things in and about the 
school. I want them to feel that it is their school. 


I believe that children should be in school at all 
times when the schools are in session unless they 
are prevented by sickness, severe storms or bad 
roads. Much of the waste in schools is caused by 
poor attendance. Teachers cannot teach children 
unless the children are in school. I know that the 
district loses money in the apportionment of state 
funds because of unnecessary absence of children 
from school, for each day’s attendance counts in 
the distribution of these funds and every child 
who attends school regularly reduces the expenses 
of the district. 

I am aware that years ago the legislature enacted 
compulsory education laws. The law requires 
that every board of education shall appoint one 
or more attendance officers. 1 will use my in- 
fluence to see that a suitable attendance officer is 
appointed and that he does the work for which he 
is employed. I believe that an attendance officer 
who works with the parents on the one hand and 
with the principal and teacher on the other in a 
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spirit of codperation and mutual understanding is, 
all other things beirig equal, the most capable at- 
tendance officer. I will back him up when he does 
his work well. 

I am aware that the state law requires that every 
board of education shall appoint a medical in- 
spector who is a competent physician. It is my 
duty as a member of the board of education to obey 


the law’ and tio see that the medical inspector does 
his work. The health and lives of children are toon 


important=matters to be trifled with and I will not 
assume the responsibility of attempting to dis- 
obey the laws of the state. 

The law requires that the United States flag 
shall be displayed on or near public school build- 
ings during school hours. What excuse have I, 
as a member of a _ board of education, for 
violating this plain provision of the law of the 
state? 

I will attend the meetings of the board of educa- 
tion regularly. I will promptly do any committee 
work to which I am assigned. I will endeavor to 
see that the business of the board is done with 
‘dispatch and yet with appropriate deliberation. 

I will welcome suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from the superintendent about the improve- 
ment of the schools, even though the adoption of 
such suggestions will cost something. I believe 
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in holding the superintendent responsible for the 
progress of the schools; if he is to have this re- 
sponsibility he must be given large powers by the 
board of education in respect to the organiza- 
tion of the schools, selection of teachers, promotion 
of pupils, planning of the course of study, choice 
of textbooks. 

I realize that the work of a live, active super- 
intendent or supervising principal has become in- 
creasingly eomplex and difficult with the increase 
in the activities of a modern school system. ~His 
responsibilities, therefore, have become larger. [ 
must not withhold from him praise, support and 
encouragement, nor should I fail to suggest to him 
ways in which his work may be bettered. 

I realize that it is difficult for a member of a 
board of education to please everybody. Decisions 
must be made which are likely to be unpopular 
with some persons. I believe that a member of a 
board of education should have courage and back- 
bone to do those things which he believes to be for 
the educational interests of children. I do not be- 
lieve that I should oppose a new departure in the 
schools because it is “new.” I am convinced 
that the schools may be better than they are and 
this end cannot be reached if I oppose without 
careful study and investigation new practices in 
education. 
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NEW SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 
Albany, State Commissioner of Education 

The public anxiety resulting in the postpone- 
ment of the opening of the schools in many com- 
munities gives new intimation of the vital con- 
cern of the community in the health of the child. 
This anxiety, stirred in every parent’s heart and 
expressed in every possible official precaution 
against an immediate danger, emphasizes the fact 
that the health of the child is a matter of basic 
concern and must be at the foundation of pro- 
vision for the education of the child. 

This concern has already found repeated ex- 
pression in laws touching the school child. The 
law requiring the teaching of physiology and hy- 
giene in the schools, the law regulating the sani- 
tation of school buildings and the medical in- 
spection law had their origin in this very con- 
cern, looking first of all to precaution against 
the ills that are of immediate menace to the 
health of the child. And one who pauses long 
enough to inquire will discover that the medical 
inspection law has been wholesome in its results 
beyond all measure of the attendant expense. 

But New York has given its anxiety and con- 
cern a longer view. A law enacted by the last 
legislature requires the educational authorities 
to see that every child above eight years of age 
has instruction in physical training; that is, in 
those matters which relate to the development, 
care and health of the bodies as a preparation 
for the more remote health, happiness and effi- 
ciency of the child as a man or woman. 

The Military Training Commission, established 
under another act, has been required to make 
to the educational authorities 


of courses in physical training, which intimates 
a still further concern on the part of the state in 
determining upon this provision, though it is 
made clear by the very act establishing the com- 
mission that the distinctively military training 
is not to be included in the school program and 
is not to be under supervision of the educational 
authorities. That specific training lies outside 
the schools and is subject to the determination 
and supervision of the Military Training Com- 
mission alone. 

It is, however, also clear that the purpose of 
the state in enacting this physical training law 
would not be fully met if the coming civic obli- 
gation of the child were not uppermost in the 
disciplines which it gives the Board of Regents 
authority to prescribe. The whole educational 
system has its foundation in this broad purpose 
and the civic value of the whole system should 
be greatly strengthened and enlarged by this new 
provision. 

The minimum time to be given to physical 
training is fixed by this law. The Board of Re- 
gents has prepared a program of instruction and 
exercise for this minimum time. It has been 
made as comprehensive as possible, and at the 
same time practicable. It may be found neces- 
sary in some schools to modify it in some par- 
ticulars ond it is the desire of the department to 
give all reasonable freedom to: the individual 
school in making this provision. Patience and 
ingenuity will be required in making the adjust- 
ments, but if the teachers enter upon this pro- 
gram with the right spirit a way will be found 
and the results will be beneficial not only to the 
pupils but-to the teachers as well—Official Bul- 
letin. 
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REMARKABLE BROOKLYN MEETING 


BY TRISTRAM WALKER METCALFE 
[In New York Globe.] 


William McAndrew, associate superintendent, 
and several Brooklyn teachers and principals at 
the Teachers’ Training School recently presented 
to an audience that filled all the seats and also 
stood up, what it had been found the public wants 
of the schools. 

This was the first of a series of ten talks on the 
general theme, “Pleasing the Public,” arranged by 
Miss Isabel Ennis, president of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association. 

The consensus of opinion was this: The public 
press says more about schools than it ever did 
before. Its tone is more critical than otherwise. 
A knock is noisier than a boost. An attack makes 
more of an impression than a compliment. The 
old way ‘was to ignore such criticisms, or, if 
pressed, we said they were lies. The railroad 
Vanderbilt of forty years ago said: “The public 
be damned.” The public service man of today 
says: “The public be pleased.” 

“This was good business.” We need it. New 
York is not universally desirous that teachers 
should be paid and pensioned. When the teachers’ 
institutes were proposed nearly every newspaper 
reporter went to Fifty-ninth street with the pre- 
conceived idea that all teachers would howl at be- 
ing put to work, and that they think more of their 
salary than their services, of their vacation than of 
their vocation. This was said by one of the 
principals. 

The outcome was a surprise. The chronic 
whiner and protestant grew tired of his negation 
after the first day. The teaching staff made 
the best of the situation and carried through two 
weeks of unusual demands with a spirit that was 
positively merry. “We are not a sorority of 
shirkers and sidesteppers. We are very intensely 
interested in serving the children of New York 
and of doing what we do in a way so excellent, so 
intelligent, and so successful that the now common 
habit of newspaper knocking of schools will be 
recognized as of no more a propriety than an 
attack upon the excellent service of the New York 
postoffice, or of the New York fire department, or 
of the work of John La Farge, of John W. Alex- 
ander, of Herbert Adams, or of Maxfield Parrish 
would be. 

“We need the affection and support of the pub- 
lic. It is really our food and drink, an essential 
ingredient of all public school success. The rail- 
roads keep clever agents finding out what the 
specific criticisms of the public are. They devise 
and execute plans for removing the occasion for 
such complaints. These ten get-together talks 
are arranged to do a similar service for us. The 
specific theme for today is what the public wants as 
a result of arithmetic teaching.” 

Ten different participants in the program had 
interviewed men familiar with the employment of 
public school graduates, and had asked what par- 


ticular habit ought to be formed in arithmetic les- 
sons, 


The habit of being sure of an answer, the habit 
of withholding a result until the one computing it 
has checked it, the habit of doing every computa- 
tion twice and in two different ways, the habit of 
keeping at it until the results of the two ways 
agree, were reported as the main things arithmetic 
training should produce. 

Nelson Lewis, engineer of the Board of Esti- 
mate, said that self-checking in computation is the 
universal rule in business. A teacher who lets a 
child submit an answer which the child has not 
proved is training the boy into habits which handi- 
cap him very seriously. It is immoral to let him 
submit a wrong answer and wholly unnecessary. 

Earl Babst, president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, said an unproved computation 
is worthless; if a man hands in such a thing he is 
worthless. The only thing you can do with him 
is to discharge him. An example done ofce is 
only half done. 

George P. Brett, president of the Macmillan 
Company, said no sum is done until it is done over 
and found to tally. Everybody in business knows 
that schools teach wrong business when they let 
children do a sum once. 

The same decided opinions were reported from 
Goldwin Starrett, architect; Edward Morgan, 
postmaster; William A. Prendergast and Herman 
Metz, controllers, and from William G. Willcox, 
insurance broker and Board of Education presi- 
dent. The public wants the result of arithmetic 
training to be an inevitable habit of double work- 
ing of every computation. A teacher who doesn’t 
practice this himself and require it as a matter 
of course is stopping short of an obvious and es- 
sential success. 
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1803, 

the same sum added in two ways, you have deprived 
the youngster of what he is entitled to; the same 
is true in subtraction, multiplication and division. 

Hurry (twice as many examples; all half done) 
is a waste of children’s time and of taxpayers’ 
money. This is the public’s view, and yet in 
Brooklyn schools fully fifty per cent. of the arith- 
metic classes visited showed no habit of checking 
at all. The public thinks such arithmetic teach- 
ing is a waste. Could the omission be justified? 
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THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


BY HENRY A. WISE 


Columbia, South Carolina 


The pupils of the Columbia High School were 
asked to write a paragraph describing their ideal 
teacher. These paragraphs were written in class, 
without any previous notice as to subject. Some- 
thing like four hundred papers were received, and 
from these papers have been compiled the various 
qualities that the pupils would like to see in their 
high school teachers. 

We frequently sigh for the power to “see our- 
sels as ithers see us” even though we do not al- 
ways profit by this power when it is given us. In 
these papers we of the Columbia High School 
see “oursels” not as we are but as we are not. 
Our pupils are strangely pessimistic and most of 
them are of the opinion that :-— 


“Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 


In their vast experience they have never seen 
an ideal teacher, and hope deferred hath made the 
heart sick. They have given up all hope of meet- 
ing such a being. 

Now as to qualities. A few think the ideal 
teacher should be a young man, unmarried, one 
who enters gladly into the life of the boys on the 
playground as well as out of school. This of 
course represented the boy’s side, but the girls say 
the same for their ideal teacher. 

Practically all pupils stress one quality—impar- 
tiality. The ideal teacher has no pets, treats all 
alike, is never hard nor unjust, is always even- 
tempered, kind, sympathetic, and is not frivolous 
in manner nor in dress. 

I could but be impressed by the number of pupils 
who said that the ideal teacher must be strong in 
character, setting an example for the pupils in all 
things. Many added, too, that this teacher must 
also be a Christian. Perhaps our pupils think 
more seriously than we give them credit for do- 
ing. 

So far as the class work is concerned, the ideal 
teacher explains thoroughly, makes no assignment 
without explanation, does the work assigned, keeps 
her word about the lesson as well as other things, 
uses illustrations freely in explaining but does not 
talk about things “far from the lesson.” Of course 
this teacher maintains order, but she does it by 
knowing what she wants to do as well as by be- 
ing able to command the respect of her pupils. 
She keeps the class busy, is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject she teaches, is systematic in her 
work, and encourages those who are slow to un- 
derstand. At least seventy-five per cent. of the 
pupils named the above qualities. 

From ten to sixty per cent. gave the qualities 
that follow, and I could but wonder how many 
of them were not found in the teachers that pupils 
see every day: Thoroughly educated, uses good 
English, does not use slang (sixty per cent.), is 
willing to acknowledge an error, keeps her home 
troubles and her own ills out of the schoolroom, 
does not use sarcasm (twenty per cent. who had 
evidently felt the unjustness of its sting), does 


not discuss pupils outside of school or in the pres- 
ence of other pupils, respects the pupils and their 
opinions, does not try to make a pupil feel bad 
before the class, does not lecture or “talk at” 
pupils, is not dictatorial nor overbearing, is reason- 
able in recitation, will laugh with the class when 
occasion arises, visits the homes of the pupils and 
knows something of their home life (twenty per 
cent.), is tactful and sympathetic, has a sense of 
humor, does not make promises to pupils concern- 
ing their deportment, looks sometimes for the 
good as well as for the bad, is true and trustful, 
same in school as out of school, practices the golden 
rule, does not use paint and powder, always has 
a cheery “good morning” when she enters the 
room, understands her pupils, or tries to, is pro- 
gressive and efficient, courteous always and prob- 
ably ten pupils sum up the whole matter when they 
say that the ideal teacher “must have common 
sense.” 

I realize that these pupils have named almost 
all the virtues in the calendar, and yet, have they 
named any quality that the real teacher should not 
possess? Surely these are the things that every 
teacher should be and do, because are they not 
the things we ask of our pupils? Should we ask 
of our pupils what we would not be or do our- 
selves? 

As teachers, we do not always realize that our 
pupils are weighing us just as we do them—a 
privilege that is justly theirs, by the way—nor 
that frequently, in their opinion, we come up lack- 
ing. Neither do we always realize that the aver- 
age boy or girl is a pretty good judge of human 
nature and will be more than apt to judge us cor- 
rectly. They see us very much as we are, and 
very soon discover whether our “are” is genuine 
or make-believe, and will give us due credit for 
our efforts in either direction. 

“Be thou the true man thou dost seek” should 
be the teacher’s motto, changed perhaps to, Be 
thou the true man or woman thou wouldst have 
thy pupils be. If we would what joy in teaching! 


a 


“OH, BE A SPORT” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 
Boston 

On Hallowe’en night, 1913, I was the guest 
of the president of a normal school. We were 
sitting on the front veranda shaded from view. 

A group of lads from the training school of the 
normal school were near us. One domineering 
spirit was trying to get the others, all about ten 
years of age, to go out for some trick nonsense. 
Another boy of the dominating kind said: “No, 
Dr. would not like it, you know what he 
said,” and all the other boys agreed with him, and 
we were quite delighted at the triumph of 
righteousness, when suddenly the domineering 
fellow said: “Awe, every feller who’s a sport come 
on,” and one by one they fell into the trap and 
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the dominating fellow who had won in the argu- 
ment went along, and by and by they came back 
and. threw old pans with a bang over the hedge 
into the flower garden. 

The president never took any notice of the in- 
cident. Sometime, when Hallowe’en is out of mind, 
I think he will have a heart-to-heart talk with the 
school as a whole on “being a sport.” 

Shortly after November 1, I was on the Over- 
land Limited for three days and in a near-by sec- 
tion was a mother with a lovely little girl of three- 
and-a-half years. 

The child was a good traveler. It was evi- 
dently not her first long outing, but on the third 


day, just before her mid-day nap, she became 
slightly irritable at a time when another woman, 
a stranger, was trying to visit with her mother. 


The child had the right of the case, and the mother » 


knew it, hence she was easy with the child. No 
one was annoyed by the little girl’s semi-petulance 
except the intruding visitor, a woman of the world, 
evidently, who said by and by: “Oh, never mind it, 
be a sport.” 

And the little girl of three-and-a-half years was 
a “sport” and there was no more petulance. 

What are you going to do in an age when being 
“a sport” appeals to an out-of-sorts girl of three- 
and-a-half when everything else has failed? 


A NOTE ON FORMAL DISCIPLINE AND MATHEMATICS 


BY CHARLES C, GROVE 


Columbia University 


To compress the whole matter into a few para- 
graphs, without proof, we may say that teaching 
the spirit of mathematics and not merely its forms 
forces pupils to consider conditions, to weigh 
causes and factors, to be minutely observant lest 
an element is overlooked, to formulate the ele- 
ments mathematically and to tell the result. Being 
forced to do this with exactness, carefulness and 
precision will form a habit—the habit of accurate, 
careful thinking and sound judgment. And the 
habit transfers. That habit of thought becomes 
a part of the character of the man that marks his 
thinking on all subjects, barring temporary wander- 
ing and unguarded moments, which are far more 
common with the untrained and uneducated, if 
not the normal state of these. 

Mathematics is the most straightforward, easily 
controlled and easily checked course towards such 
habit formation, it seems at least to us. 

Psychological and other tests, it is admitted by 
eminent authorities, raust be numerous, varied and 
scientifically administered to throw light on the 
aptitudes of the persons tested. And even then 
the greatest of all, the man’s character, his person- 
ality, is still untested. This belongs to his 
spiritual, immortal self and is the man. 

The experimental psychologists have undertaken 
a great, great problem. The end is not yet—the 
beginning has scarcely been made. We wish them 
all success, but resent dogmatic statements that 
seem intended to imply the problem is solved, the 
contention proven. 

Mathematical correlation applied to scanty, in- 
differently collected data cannot well suggest, far 
less prove, much of anything. 

We, too, as well as the experimental psycholo- 
gists, are searchers for truth. We hope to avoid 
forming an hypothesis and bending every energy 
to upholding it. Rather we prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good; we try by every 
known test to shatter the hypothesis—to kill, not 
to husband it. 

Granting that solving thought-producing prob- 
lems may not aid directly in playing the piano, 


washing the dishes, and a thousand other activi- 


ties, yet he who has with patience formed ‘the 
habit of doing the former well will manifestly at- 
tack all the latter in a different way—as a reason- 
ing being, and not as an automaton. We have 
seen one person do something for the first time 
as if he had done it a hundred times; another does 
it the hundredth time as if it were his first attempt. 
The difference is in the training of the mind.. We 
may accept the statement that “to be educated is 
to attain the power to adjust one’s self readily.” 
And we hold that one adjusts himself readily pe- 
cause he has got command of the few principles 
underlying our activities and has learned how to 
see the old principles in the new task. That is 
essentially the power that spiritualized mathe- 
matical teaching gives a man. Analysis, synthesis, 
as habitual forms of thought, that is the thing that 
transfers and that is what a proper training in ele- 
mentary mathematics, even through a first course 
in the calculus, may give, more directly, more 
easily perhaps, than any other subject—and the stu- 
dent does not need to be twenty years old to get 
this amount of mathematics. 


Yet we should point out that mathematics as 
herein prescribed plays somewhat the role of the 
tramp’s soup-stone, which if supplemented by a 
good shinbone, rice, barley and fresh vegetables, 
produces excellent soup. We use much and varied 
material of other branches of study and so, as we 
prefer to put it, we teach much more than mathe- 
matics in the process. We believe furthermore 
that we teach much more than mathematics in the 
way of language and character. 


We close in terser form as follows :— 

Habits of thought transfer. Every act of a man 
bears his stamp recognized by those who know him. 

Mathematics, as it is herein conceived, is neces- 
sary to round out that habit formation, as well as 
being the most direct and searching means toward 
that end. 

Psychological tests must be varied to bring out 
the multiform characteristics of the individual 
tester. The results must not only be formally 
scored or graded. The examiner must be keenly 
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observant to supplement the formal grade. By no 
means is every physician a good diagnostician, so 
very few teachers can adminster educational tests 
so as to make the returns worthy of consideration. 
The great body of teachers should concern them- 
selves with getting the spirit of what they teach 
and the ability to carry it over to the pupils. 
They may well let tests for the trained specialist 
who alone can make the tests worth while. 

Some of those who have been most successful 
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in effecting changes in curricula on the strength of 


their interpretation’ of tests, admittedly have not— 


made themselves acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of the statistical game, and so have not 
played the game intelligently—in other words, their 
work is not really scientific. 

Each man to his task in truly scientific spirit, 
whether teacher or educational psychologist, is a 
slogan that will greatly clear the atmosphere and 
bring better permanent results. 
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“THE ONE HUNDRE 
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D WORST WORDS” 


BY CLIFTON H. HOBSON 


Palmer, 


In a recent issue of the Journal of Education, 
a list of words, taken from “The Correction of 
Themes” and called “The Hundred Worst Words,” 
appeared. In commenting on these words, it was 
stated that they were probably more often mis- 
spelled by high school pupils than are any other 
one hundred words in the language. 

Without any warning or preparation, either upon 
the part of teachers or pupils, these words were 
given to the pupils in the Palmer High School as 
a test. The only assistance rendered was that 
which was necessary in dictating such a list of 
words, in which a close similarity of pronunciation 
exists in many cases,—the use of the word in a 
sentence or a definition of its meaning. 

The list of words, as given in the Journal of 
Education, was :— 


1. accept 35. hopping 69. refer 

2. accommodate immediately 7. referred 
3. affect 37. judgment 71. seize 

4. all rieht 28. laboratory 72. separate 
5. already 39. lead 73. shepherd 
6. angel 40. led 74. siege 

7. angle 41. loose 75. similar 
&. athletics 42. lose 76. stationary 
9. believe 43. losing 77. stationery 
10. benefit 44. necessary 78. stopped 
11. business 45. niece 79. studying 
12. calendar 46. ninety 80. there 
13. committee 47. occasion 81. their 

14. complement 48. occurred 82. to 

15. compliment 49. parallel 83. together 
16. describe 50. Parliament 84. too 

17. din 51. peace 85. truly 

18. dine 52. piece 86. two 

19. diner 53. plain 87. until 

20. dining ‘4. plane 88. village 
21. dinner 55. planed 89. villain 
22. disappear 56. planned ™. weather 
23. disappoint 47. precede weird 
24. effect AR. prejudice 92. where 
25. eighth 59. preparation 93. whether 
26. equal 60. principal 94. which 
27. equation 61. principle 95. whose 
28. except 62. privilere G6. writ 

29. forty 63. proceed 97. write 
30. forty-five 64. professor 98. writer 
31. fourth 65. quiet 99. writing 
82. government 66. quite 100. written 
33. grammar 67. receive 
54. hoping 68. recommend 


One hundred fifty-one (151) pupils took the 
test. Each pupil spelled the entire one hundred 
words, making a total spelling of 15,100 words. 
Of this total, 12,869 were spelled correctly; 2.231 
were spelled incorrectly. The average rank for 
the entire school was 85.23%. 


A tabulation of the number of times that each 
word was spelled correctly and incorrectly fol- 
lows :— 


Cor-_ In- Cor- In- 

rectly cor- rectly cor- 

rectly rectly 

Parliament ...... 37 =114 stationery ...... 5 
42 109 privilege ....... 104 AT 
67 84 stationary ...... 105 46 
shepherd. :-:....... 70 106 45 
accommodate .... 86 107 — 44 
calendar ......... 99 52 parallel ........ 108s 
judgment ....... 99 652 occurred ....... 108 4B 
equation ....... 134 «17 
recommend .... 110 41 writing ........ 135 16 
precede ........ 640 receive ........ 13615 
occasion ......... 117 137 14 
118 wretten ......... 137 14 
immediately .... 118 33 studying ....... 137 14 
120 Si separate .:...... 137 14 
prejudice ....... 122 29 committee ...... 138 13 
compliment ..... 124 27 preparation ..... 139 12 
ee 124 27 professor ...... 139 12 
athletics ........ 125 26 together’ .......5 140 ll 
127 24 angle ..... 141 10 
127 24 business ........ 141 10 
complement .... 128 23 hopping ........ 141 10 
laboratory. ...... 129 22 grammar ....... 142 9 
133 18 disappear ....... 142 9 
disappoint ...... 134 143 8 
describe ........ 143 149 2 
weather ........ 146 149 2 
government 146 150 1 
forty-five ....... 147 i. are 150 1 
148 151 0 


Summarized as briefly as possible, this table 
presents these statistics :— 
Number Highest Lowest Average 


Class Taking Test Mark Mark Mark 
Four-Year Juniors 16 97 64 89.75 
Commercial Seniors 21 96 79 89.57 


Commercial Juniors 17 95 77 87.18 
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Four-Year Seniors 15 97 67 87.00 
Cemmercial Freshmen 41 97 50 83.98 
Four-Year Freshmen 18 98 43 81.83 
Four-Year Sophomores 23 93 65 80.39 

151 O8 43 85.23 


Whereas 85.23% is a very good average rank 
per pupil, it does not fully show the excellent work 
done in this test. It is possible, if several in a class 
do exceptionally well, to attain a good average and 
still have many fall down badly. This certainly 
was not so in this particular case. Therefore, to 
show just what quality of work was done, the in- 
dividual ranks are given in detail. 

They are as follows :— 

Four-Year Senior—97, 95, 94, 93, 93, 92, 90, 90, 89, 86, 
84, 88, 81, 71, 67; total, 1,305. 


- 


Four-Year Junior—97, 97; 96, 95, 94, 94, 94, 92, 92, 91, 
89, 87, 87, 84, 83, 64; total, 1,436. 

Four-Year Sophomore—¥3, 92, 89, 88, 87, 85, 84, 4, 83, 
es, 82, 81, 81, 80, 79, 75, 74, 74, 74, 69, 65, 65; total, 

Four-Year Freshman—98, 98, 97, 95, 95, 98, 88, 87, 87, 
83, 79, 77, 75, 73, 73, 70, 62, 43; total, 1,473. 

Commercial Senior—96, 95, 95, 95, 94, 93, 93, 92, 92, 90, 
90, 89, 89, 89, 89, 88, 87, 83, 82, 81, 79; total, 1,881. 

Commercial Junior—95, 92, 91, 90, 89, 89, 89, 89, 88, 87, 
87, 86, 86, 85, 83, 79, 77; total, 1,482. 

Commercial Freshman—97, 95, 95, 95, 4, 93, 93, 92, 
92, 92, 91, 90, 90, 89, 89, 88, 87, 87, 85, 85, 85, 85, 85, 
84, 84, 84, 84, 83, 82, 82, 81, 80, 80, 75, 74, 71, 71, 70, 
68, 66, 50; total, 3,443, 


Continued on page 466, 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. Robert J. Aley, president of the University 
of Maine, is being honored by greater publicity at 
home and abroad than has ever come to any Maine 
man, out of politics, while he is alive. 

The Lewiston Journal devoted two full pages 
to a biographical sketch and great laudation, and so 
did “School” of New York City, whose editor, 
son of Vice-President Hamlin, is a_ native of 
Bangor. 

There is every reason why Dr. Aley should be 
thus honored, but there is “a reason” entirely dis- 
tinct from “every reason.” As every one knows 
Maine’s Democracy had a bad fall in September. 
Their most popular party men went down in the 
crash. Naturally they are planning for an at- 
tempt to come back a year hence, and nominally 
Dr. Aley is a Democrat, but he has always forgotten 
it when about his business. With a sudden whoop 
they started a boom for “Governor Aley.” They 
said: “Why not? ‘There are Governor Ferris, 
Governor Willis, Governor Brumbaugh and 
Governor Withycombe.” 

But the whoop was drowned in the echo: “I'd 
rather be a schoolmaster than a governor.” It 
was just like Aley. Good sense has been one of 
the characteristic features of his public life. All 
the high honors which have come to him in the 
National Education Association have been abso- 
lutely unsought. He has never had a candidate 
consent to run against him as secretary and presi- 
dent of the National Council, as trustee of the 
Permanent Fund, twice elected, and as president 
of the Association itself. No greater series of 
tributes could come to any schoolmaster. 

Best of all, he is a great success as president of 
the University of Maine. 

Miss Grace M. Shepherd, Boise, Idaho, one of 
the best known women in the educational field be- 
cause of her long service as treasurer of the Na- 
tional Education Association, which gave her place 
on the executive committee, has made an attrac- 
tive place for herself on the educational platform. 
The Atchison, Kansas, Globe says editorially 
some highly appreciative sentences and we know 
her spirit and efficiency well enough to endorse the 
Globe’s appreciation :— 


“A sensation has been sprung at the teachers’ 
institute now in progress at the high school build- 
ing : A person who talks common sense: Her 
name is Miss Grace M, Shepherd, and she is ex- 
state superintendent of Idaho, and has lectured 
for the International Harvester Company in its 
campaign for efficiency in farm life. Miss 
Shepherd calmly looks the teachers in the eye and 
says if necessary throw your curriculum out of 
the school window, pass ancient history, geometry 
and physics coldly by, and teach the chiidren tue 
things they should know; things which will help 
them in the world instead of hanging stones 
around their necks. ‘Cut out the non-essentials,’ 
says Miss Shepherd. ‘In other words, in Kansas 
don’t teach calculus; teach corn.’ In a lecture at 
the institute one morning she told of the way sie 
did it in Idaho; formed school corn clubs, potato 
clubs, canning clubs, darning clubs and mending 
clubs. Let the teachers start in on this work and 
the people will back them up. As state superin- 
tendent of Idaho Miss Shepherd addressed 
bankers’ meetings, and the bankers gave a thousand 
dollars at a time to help out the garden and farm 
schemes of the rural school there.” 

There is never a boresome minute when Grace 
Shepherd talks. 


John Newton Lyle, Bentonville, Arkansas, is a 
man with intense convictions as to the almost 
criminal ignorance of logicians, mathematicians 
and scientists in general. 

Whatever one may think of the logic, mathematics 
and science of Mr. Lyle, one can but enjoy the 
enjoyment he gets out of differing with practically 
all teachers of logic, mathematics and science. 

We hope some time to find space for some phases 
of his conviction, but with the distinct understand- 
ing that we shall not print any reply to what we 
may use of him. He is not likely to make any 
serious impression upon accepted teachers of 
logic, mathematics and science, and we are entirely 
sure that no logician, mathematician, or scientist 
can make any impression upon him, but a man who. 
has for more than a quarter of a century tried to 
teach other scholars the errors of their ways 
should certainly have a hearing. 
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THE LAW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM* 


Never before, we think, have the laws of the 
Public School System of the United States been 
gathered by a lawyer of high standing who is 
at the same time eminent as an author of legal 
books, winnowed so completely of unim- 
portant and transient matter, classified so logi- 
cally, and withal stated so clearly as here. ; 

The public school is the fountain from which 
all that is best in America has really come. Mr. 
Voorhees well says that our national greatness 
and the permanence of our American govern- 
ment are to a great extent founded on our system 
of public schools. In these schools pupils learn 
patriotism and obedience to constituted authority 
to an extent untaught and unpracticed in many 
homes. The child of today is the statesman of 
tomorrow. Practically every state in the Union 
has a compulsory school attendance law, though 
in some sections of some states it is not uni- 
formly enforced. 

With hundreds of thousands of school trus- 
tees in charge of the schools, responsible for the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and the enforcement of innumerable laws, such 
a book as this is greatly needed. 

More than 2,000 court decisions are cited and 
all applied in the establishment of the law. 

There is no phase of law applicable to public 


schools that is not fully treated. Not only are 
*“The Law of the Public School System of the United States.” 


~ 4 Harvey Cortlandt Voorhees, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Sheep. 
pages. Price, $5.00, 
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all laws presented fully as laws, but the laws of 
each state are also given. 

For the first time any man can know in a few 
minutes what the law is in any case. . 

Every chairman or secretary of a board of 
trustees must have this book to perform his du- 
ties intelligently, and every member of a city 
board of education and every superintendent 
should have it and it should be in every school 
library and public library in the United States, 


THE PENSION CRAZE 
Let no one think that we use the term “craze” 
disrespectfully, for we intend to use it rejoicingly 
and we can think of no other word that is quite as 
significant. 

Our readers realize that we have been pleading 
for many years for large private gifts to supplement 
public pensions. 

We are not at all sure that teachers would not 
have fared better had there been no public pensions, 
though we are sure that the public pension is wise 
for the public and deserved by the teachers. 

But where public pensions are impossible there 
are most noble demonstrations of private justice. 

In the Methodist church there is a wonderful 
demonstration of this kind. 

Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley of Chicago, secretary of 
the board of conference claimants, Methodist 
Episcopal church, announces that a check for 
$450,000 for preachers’ pensions has been received 
by the board. 

The gift is a part of the bequest of $750,000 left 
to the board by Mrs. James of New York, and is 
the largest ever received at any one time by any 
benevolent organization. 

“September was the biggest month in the history 
for the retiring competency for aged preachers,” 
he said. The church received in that month more 
than $1,000,000 for pensions for the aged ministers 
and all who are retired by the church. 

The son of a minister gave the Detroit confer- 
ence $600,000 and the Michigan conference 
$100,000. The two donations comprise the largest 
gift given by any living man to the pension fund 
of any church. 


SUSPICIONS 


We fully intended to be silent evermore on that 
Bulletin affair, but unfortunately we used this para- 
graph in our recent editorial :-— 

“We do not know and we do not care to know 
where the scheme originated nor who pocketed 
the thousands oi dollars of profit there was in it.” 

We promptly received the following letter of 
protest from a man of national significance :— 

October 24, 1916. 

“In your editorial comment on the New York program 
you say you do not care who pocketed the thousands of 
dollars of profit there was in the scheme. I am sorry 
you said that, because it seems to me that the chief ob- 
jection in the plan lies in the fact that it arouses suspi- 
cions against the officers under whose auspices the plan 
was carried through, and against the honorable conduct 
of the business of the National Education Association. 
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Our co-operation from the geiteral public is deperident 
upon general confidence in the honorable character of 
the work of the National Education Association. | was 
very much upset to have the general charge made by a 
man of some influence in New York City, and reported 
to me through only one person, and he not likely to mis- 
represent, that the whole business of the Association was 
rotten with grait. The one particular explanation that 
1 should like to have is, who got the protits of the New 
York program? 1 would like to have that made public 
so that suspicions may be removed from the minds oi 
members and friends of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.” 

We did not mean literally that we do not care 
who pocketed the profit, we meant by it that we are 
entirely certain that not a dollar of that profit went 
to any official of the N. EK. A., or any responsibie 
official of the committee of arrangements in New 
York. 

We admit that we do not know anything about it 
and are not likely ever to know, but our beiiei, 
based upon the little that we do know, 1s tnat some 
exceedingly clever business man—more Ciever 
than any school man is likely to be—saw a chance 
for a rake-off and realized on his clever concep- 
tion more than even he expected. 

Of course we hear the suspicion of “rottenness” 
in the management and we have no patience with 
the idea. It has been the same for the third of a 
century that we have known the Association ac- 
tively. There has never been any management 
that has not been scandalized and there will never 
be one that will escape it. There have probably 
always been some very small pickings and tnere 
always will be, but they are of a nature that en- 
ables a man to keep an easy conscience, and are 
never of any special significance. 

We believe that 999 men and women in every 
1,000 have done as we have done—have never taken 
one penny for expenses, for hotel bills, for adver- 
tising, for postage, or for any other service, di- 
rectly or indirectly, that we or the company we 
represent have rendered the N. E. A. Suspicions 
are to us very obnoxious. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 


One of the most interesting Questionary-Replies 
we have read is “The Results of a Questionary on 
Psychological Terminology,” by Knight Dunlap in 
the Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 5, of 
1916. 


The following fifty-eight persons returned answers to 
the questions:— 

Angell, J. R.; Armstrong, A. C.; Bagley, W. C.; Baw- 
den, H. H.; Breese, B. B.; Calkins, M. W.; Coe, G. A.; 
Colvin, S. S.; Dana, C. L.; Dearborn, G. V. N.; Dela- 
barre, E. B.; Dewey, J.; Franz, S. I.; Fite, W.; Gardiner, 
H. N.; Goddard, H. H.; Haines, T. H.; Hall, G. S.; 
Holt, E. B.; Jastrow, J.; Judd, C. H.; Kirkpatrick, E. A.; 
Kline, L. W.; Ladd, G. T.; Lough, J. E.; Lovejoy. A. 
O.; MacMillan, D. P.; Marshall, H. R.; Marvin, W. T.; 
McAllister, C. N.; Messenger, J. F.; Meyer, A.; Meyer, 
M.; Miller, D. S.; Miner, J. B.; Montague, W. P.; Pills- 
bury, W. B.; Putnam, J. G.; Rogers, D. C.; Rowe, S. H.; 
Sanford, E. C.; Scott, W. D.; Seashore, C. E.; Sharpe, 
F. C.; Smith, M. K.; Starr, M. A.; Stratton, G. M; 
Swift, E. J.; Thorndike, E. L.; Wallin, J. E. W.; Warren, 
H. C.; Watson, J. B.; Weyer, E. M.; Wilder, N.; Wil- 


des 


“7 M. C.; Wissler, C.; Woodworth, R. S.; Yerkes, 

1. Should the term “experience” be used to indi- 
cate any of the following (which are not necessarily 
exclusive ) ? 

(a) In a general way, the factors which dis- 
tinguish an organism “awake” from an organism 
in “dreamless sleep”? 

Yes: 19. No: 21. 

(b) The general relation of a “living” organism 
to its environment? 

Yes: 16. No: 23. 

(c) Some specific relation of an organism to its 
environment? 

Yes: 19. No: 19. 

3. Should the term “consciousness” be used in 
psychology in a technical sense? 

Yes: 47. No: 5. 

4. If the term “consciousness” should be rejected, 

(a) Should the concepts denoted by the term 
be banished altogether? or, 

(b) Should other terms be employed to dis- 
tinguish the several concepts now denoted by the 
term? 

(a) Yes: 2. No: 19. 

(b) Yes: 13. No: 2. 

5. If the term “consciousness” be retained, 
should it be applied to: 

(a) awareness in general? 

Yes: 35. No: 7. 

(b) Self-awareness, or some other awareness 
distinguishable from awareness in general? 

Yes: 3. No: 26. 

(c) A class including awareness with one or 
more co-ordinate concepts (e. g., feeling, will) ? 

Yes: 19. No: 14. 

(d) Something of which there is or may be 
awareness ? 

Yes: 4. No: 26, 

(e) The subject (phenomenal or otherwise) which 
is aware, whether or not it has other capacities than 
being aware; something, which is aware of some- 
thing else? 

Yes: No: 23. 

(f) An undifferentiated concept which includes 
knower, awareness and immediate object? 

Yes: %. No: 21. 

(g) Some other concept? 18. 

6. Do you incline to use the term “content of 
consciousness” ? 

Yes: 32. No: 22. 

%. If the term “content of consciousness” be 
used, how should it be correlated with “conscious- 
ness”? Specifically : 

(a) Are “consciousness” and “content” dis- 
tinguishable as different factors? 

Yes: 13. No: 20. 

(b) Do the terms apply to the same factor or 
factors under different conditions ? 

Yes: 9. No: 8. 

(c) Or more specifically, is “content” related to 
“consciousness” as part or species to whole or 
general ? 

Yes: 20. No: 13. 

8. Should the term “thought” be used to indi- 
cate: (a) A kind or type of awareness? 

Yes: 23. No: 8. 
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(b) A process into which awareness enters? 

Yes: 18. No: 5. 

(c) Something of which there may be aware- 
ness? 

Yes: 6. No: 9. 

(d) An order, sequence, or other relationship of 
awareness ? 

Yes: 12. No: 

9. Should the term “sensation” be 
psychology ? 

Yes: 44. No: 4. 

10. If the term “sensation” be retained, should 
it apply to: 

(a) A type or form of awareness ? 

Yes: 40. No: 4. 

(b) Something of which there may be aware- 
ness? 

Yes: 8. No: 22. 

(c) A subject (real or hypothetical) in the act 
or state of being aware? Something which is 
aware of something ? 

Yes: 1. No: 26. 

(d) A real quality of an external object? 

Yes: 4. No: 24. 

11. Do you approve of any of the following 
terms, used to designate sensory factors of im- 
mediately perceived objects ? 


retained in 


Yes: 38. No: 12. 
The document, as we have already said, is of 
surpassing interest. The fifty-five pages are 


significant to a high degree. We give only the 
figures, but in the document the names of every 
man who replies “Yes” or “No” are given, and 
whenever the answer was accompanied by a state- 
ment that also is given. 

After all, the great interest centres in the fact 
that these fifty-eight men, “experts” and 
“specialists,” agree upon nothing. 

DAVID N. CAMP 


In the death of David N. Camp at New Britain, 
Connecticut, on October 19 at the age of ninety- 
six, that state loses one of its most distinguished 
citizens and the country an educator of profes- 
sional prominence for many years. He was 
principal of the state normal school of the state 
for several years, was state superintendent from 
1856 to 1866. He was prominent in the National 
Education Association for several years from its 
organization and in the American Institute of In- 
struction until after he was ninety years of age. 


PLATTEVILLE GOLDEN JUBILEE 

Platteville, Wisconsin, State Normal School 
has celebrated its golden jubilee with appropri- 
ate local exercises. We could but wish that they 
had magnified the exercises and the occasions 
more than they did. 

Teacher training is only just coming into its 
own. It was not adequately appreciated any- 
where outside of state normal schools nor by 
anyone except state normal school people until 
the universities began to have Schools of Peda- 
gogy, Teachers’ Colleges, Schools of Education 
and Departments of Education, and it was not 
until some of them became the chief feature of 
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the university that even they were appreciated, 

Everybody rejoices in the present recognition 
of teacher training in these institutions, but it 
will be a tragedy if the state normal schools al- 
low themselves to be side-tracked while those 
limited trains go whizzing by to educational 
glory. 

If this does happen they will have only them- 
selves to thank. The state normal schools 
must embrace every legitimate opportunity to 
magnify the part they play, have played, and are 


to play in the teacher training of the United 
States. 


A NEW COLLEGE 

Billings, Montana, is to have a new college. The 
Congregationalists of the state have voted to es- 
tablish a college, raising $300,000 therefor. It is to 
be closely affiliated with the Billings Polytechnic 
Institute, which has already had a remarkable evolu- 
tion under the leadership of the Eaton brothers 
who have already established a technical school 
with more than 200 acres of valuable land on which 
they have erected and equipped several fine build- 
ings. A special gift makes a new building, the 
best of all, possible next spring. Montana has few 
colleges aside from the four state institutions. 


SCHOOLMASTERS ON A NEW TRACK 

The Pittsburgh Schoolmasters’ Club under the 
leadership of the president, Superintendent William 
M. Davidson, had a very unusual meeting on the 
evening of October 24, when, in twenty minutes 
each, a theological seminary professor told why he 
would vote for Mr. Wilson, a United States 
senator told why he would vote for Mr. Hugies, a 
metallurgist told why he would vote for Mr. 


Benson, and a clergyman told why he would vote 
for Mr. Hanly. 


BUESHRING PROMOTED 
Edward C. Bueshring, whom the friends of Mr. 
Newkirk have known as his highly efficient asso- 
ciate, has been promoted to succeed the late Mr. 
Newkirk. He has been for seventeen years a vital 
part of the educational department of Rand, 
McNally & Company, of which he now becomes the 


manager. He has also become a director in the 
company. 


DR. RAPEER’S ARTICLE 
We use ‘with much satisfaction in this issue a 
readable and significant article by Dr. Louis W. 
Rapeer of State College, Pennsylvania. It is 
highly important that much that he says should be 
said plainly. The article should be carefully read, 
especially by those who are inclined to be irritated 
by what he says. 
Funny if that $15,000 city salary should go to 
one of the surveyors who have brought it all about! 
Kentucky’s aim is the teaching of 25,000 adults 
to read and write in the year 1916. 


Convention registration at Oakland, 2,500. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AGAIN THE DEUTSCHLAND. 

The German mercantile submarine Deutschland 
is again in American waters, having slipped quietly 
into port at New London, where she has tied up 
near the North German Lloyd steamer Willehad. 
She was twenty-one days on the way, and her 
voyage over is reported to have been uneventful. 
She was evidently expected, for quarters had 
been in readiness for the crew for some time on 
board the Willehad, and they were promptly 
transferred to her. The Willehad went to New 
London some time ago, apparently for the pur- 
pose of “mothering” submarines which might 
come over; and she was suspected of making ir- 
regular use of her wireless at the time of the re- 
cent submarine raid off Nantucket. The Deutsch- 
land seems to have a charmed life, for she has now 
crossed the Atlantic three times without disaster, 
while her sister craft, the Bremen, disappeared 
permanently from sight on her first trip. 


THE SUBMARINE ISSUE. 

The submarine issue between the United States 
and Germany has been revived by the sinking of 
the Donaldson line steamer Marina of Glasgow, 
and the Furness freighter Rowanmore, bound from 
Baltimore, off the Irish coast, by German sub- 
marines. There were Americans on both ships, 
and a number of those on the Marina were 
drowned. According to reports forwarded py 
American Consul Frost from Queenstown, the 
Marina was sunk without warning; and the 
Rowanmore was shelled after she had halted. It 
was at first reported that the Marina was a trans- 
port in the service of the British Government, but 
this is not true. She was one of the regular 
steamers of the Donaldson line. The Rowanmore 
was a freighter, bound for Liverpool with a mixed 
cargo. It is hard to reconcile either incident with 
the German pledges to sink no ship without warn- 
ing, and without safety to human lives. 

HOW LONG WILL IT LAST? 

Speculations as to how long the great world-war 
will last are idle, and no one in any important 
position is inclined to hazard predictions. An 
article has been published, purporting to be based 
on the conclusions of “the best brains” among the 
Allies and to reflect the personal belief of General 
Joffre, which sets the end of the war two years 
from now. But this is almost unthinkable. 
Financial London, it is reported, is settling down 
to the prospect of a winter of war, with a quiet 
but steady pushing of the Germans out of France 
and out of Belgium, and it is believed that the 
most anxious days and the bloodiest battles are 
yet to come. The possibility that an invasion of 
England may yet be attempted has been suggested 
during the week by an eminent British authority, 
but most Englishmen feel secure as to that. 

THE NEW BRITISH LOAN. 

If it had been predicted three years ago that 
Great Britain, in the present year of grace, would 
be borrowing money in the United States at terms 
yielding the investor 5.85 per cent. interest, with 
a collateral of American securities to the amount 


of $360,000,000, the financial prophet venturing 
the prediction would have been thought a fit candi- 
date for the lunatic asylum. But these are the 
terms of the new collateral loan of $300,000,000. 
Half of the bonds mature in three years and 
half in five; the first are offered at 99 1-4, and 
the second at 98 1-2. If the value of the collateral 
declines so as to impair the twenty per cent. mar- 
gin, the British government must deposit addi- 
tional collateral. It is one of the extraordinary 
features of the present financial situation that the 
large influx of gold is looked upon as undesirable, 
and the new loan is welcomed as tending to cause 
a temporary cessation in gold imports. 
A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 

It is significant that, amidst all the welter of 
war, the fundamental idea of the League to En- 
force Peace—of which Ex-President Taft is the 
American head—has received within two or three 
weeks the endorsement of the three leading 
English statesmen, Prime Minister Asquith, Earl 
Grey and Lloyd George. This idea is that the 
leading nations of the world should band themselves 
together to secure the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration, and to form a combination 
strong enough to overawe any nation which might 
undertake to precipitate war. This does not mean 
any weakening of the British determination to 
see the present war through to the end, but a wish 
to make all such wars forever impossible in the 
future. The end in view, as Mr. Asquith well ex- 
pressed it, is to purchase and to hold in the years 
to come protection for the weak, the supremacy of 
right over force, and the free development under 
equal conditions of all the states, great and small, 
that make up the family of civilized mankind. 
Surely, that is a goal worth striving for, and it 
should not be unattainable. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


The latest foreign trade statement shows that our . 


September exports of merchandise were $3,000,000 
greater than the highest previous record; were 
larger by $215,000,000 than in September of last 
year; and exceeded by $234,000,000 the largest 
total in any month of peace. The exports for the 
nine completed months of the calendar year were 
larger by $1,478,000,000 than in the corresponding 
months of 1915. But while the increase of ex- 
ports in 1915 was largely in grain and foodstuffs, 
this year, in the first eight months, there was 
actually a decrease in the shipments of grain and 
foodstuffs, while the exports of finished manu- 
factures rose $957,000,000. But while these 
figures are significant of war conditions and sug- 
gest the prodigious volume of the ‘trade in 
munitions, not all of the increase is attributable to 
these causes. Deducting the entire shipments to 
belligerent Europe, the outward trade in August” 
was never but once exceeded in any previous 
August. 
UNHAPPY NORWAY. 

Reference was made in this column last week 

to the hardships experienced by neutral nations 


Continued on page 474 
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“THE ONE HUNDRED WORST WORDS” 


Continued from page 461. 


Number Who Took Test........ 151 
Highest Mark Attained.......... 98 
Lowest Mark Attained........... 43 
Average Mark Attained........... 85.23 


Out of 151 pupils, only ten fell below 70%; in 
other words, 7% of the entire school obtained less 
than a passing mark. Two of these ten failed 
badly, having ranks of 50 and 43; the remaining 
eight ranked between 60 and 70, six of these at- 
taining between 65 and 70. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that surprisingly few did, in reality, very 
poor work. 

A still further analysis shows that 54 pupils, or 
nearly 36% of them, ranked between 90 and 100; 
67 pupils, or 44%, between 80 and 90; 20 pupils, 
or 13%, between 70 and 80; 10 pupils, or 7%, be- 
low 70. Such an analysis indicates that 80% of the 
entire school attained a rank of 80% or better. 
Surely this is not a bad showing, especially when 
the nature of most of these one hundred words— 
“the worst,” as they are called—is borne in mind. 

Viewed from still another angle, further inter- 
esting facts are made known. There were 79 pu- 
pils in the commercial course who took this test: 
72 pupils in the four-year course. The average 
rank of the commercial pupils was 86.15% ; of the 
four-year pupils, 84.2%. The average of the com- 
mercial pupils was about 2% higher. 

In the commercial department, spelling is, of 
course, stressed. Nearly every class has spelling 
every day. About three years ago, after some in- 
vestigation, spelling was incorporated into every 
English course in the four-year department. 
While it is not given every day, it is, nevertheless, 
given from two to four times a week. The re- 
sults from such emphasis upon spelling are appar- 
ent. They would seem to vindicate such pro- 
cedure. 

One other fact should be mentioned: namely, 
that the teaching of spelling in the grades of the 
Palmer schools is being thoroughly and svstem- 
atically done, in so far_as possible. The underlv- 
ing principle of the method is that spelling is de- 
pendent upon memory; and, if good snelling is 
desired, the various types of memorv in pupils 
must be taken into consideration—the visual. audi- 
tory, motor-visual and motor-auditory. Drill 
suited to these four types is given in everv lesson. 
If a pupil has any one of these types he is an- 
proached on his strongest side. Spelling should 
be made an automatic action. Such actions are 
quicker, more accurate and less fatiguing in their 
response to proper stimuli. Spelling should be 
made a “habit.” Words are taught; pupils are 
taught how to study. These two things being done. 
persistent and varied drill is given to fasten and 
secure the automatic. After five vears of strict 


adherence to this system, it is felt that results are. 
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being obtained commensurate with the time, 
patience and effort expended. Do not misunder- 
stand this statement. There is no intent of imply- 
ing the attainment of perfection in spelling. The 
results are simply good, not excellent. Hollow 
sticks are not being whittled to a point, so to speak, 
in spelling in Palmer. 

This test was given merely to satisfy the writer’s 
curiosity. Yet, coming as it did after a persistent 
and manifest attempt to improve spelling in the 
local schools, it seemed advisable to give others 
the benefit, if there is any, of this experience. So 
much adverse criticism is given schoolmen and 
present-day methods that one often wonders if 
anything is being done as it should be. If good 
results can be obtained by sanely, persistently, sys- 
tematically and scientifically doing a thing, surely 
no one need feel that positive failure is staring him 
in the face, that he is absolutely upon the wron, 
track. A touch of optimism is needed occasionally. 

The public at large have accused the schools of 
rank failure to teach pupils how to spell. Still, 
whenever and wherever comparisons have been 
made, present-day pupils have more than held their 
own. Many a business man who criticises his 
office assistants for failure to spell correctly errs 
likewise. It is human nature to pardon our own 
faults; it is also human nature to err. Charity, 
after all, is the greatest of human qualities. 

It is the hope of the writer that others will try 
this and make known their findings. This has 
been done without any thought of advertising. If 
the results have no value, it is hoped that a word 
of cheer or “horse-sense” has been sprinkled along 
someone’s pathway. 


WHO’S YOUR TEACHER? 


BY B. F. COEN 
Colorado Agricultural College 


Has she ever lived in the country? 

Has she gone to the country school? 

Does she like country life? 

Is she genuinely interested in boys and girls? 

Does she usually stay in the country Satur- 
days and Sundays?’ 

Does she feel the responsibility of her position? 

In her arithr~ he make use of 
the problems of the country? 

Does she, in reading and grammar, bring to 
the children from the riches of the literature of 
the out-of-doors? 

Does she know the elementary facts of agri- 
culture and home economics, and does she want 
to know more? 

Does she realize that the country school offers 
great opportunities for the right teacher? And 
would she like to lead her boys and girls into 
the land of promise? 

If you can say “yes” in answer to all of these 
questions concerning your teacher, I say God 
bless her. Raise her salary, and keep her an- 
other year. Don’t let the city get her. 


As long as the schools depend on public endorsement for their maintenance, why not court 


suggestions for improvement from the public ?— William McAndrew. 
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“LANGUAGE DEMONS” 


THE MOST FREQUENT ERRORS IN ORAL 
AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 
BY B. E MYERS 
Superintendent, Deadwood, 8S. D. 

Two years ago, at the suggestion of Professor 
W. Franklin Jones of the University of South 
Dakota, I began compiling a list of the most fre- 
quent errors in oral and written language. Many 
teachers of the state, particularly those of Red- 
field and Deadwood, contributed lists and informa- 
tion. From these lists I scored and classified 
10,000 errors. These errors were, of course, 
widely distributed, but it is worth noting that 
forty-three items often repeated constituted 8,175 
cases or nearly eighty-two per cent. of the total 
errors scored, and that thirteen of these items 
constituted 4,825 cases or more than forty-eight 
per cent. of all errors scored. 

Following Professor Jones’s terminology in 
spelling, these forty-three items may well be called 
“language demons,” and the thirteen items may 
be called “language archdemons.” 

CLASSIFIED LISTS. 


-Verbs (twenty items, 4,200 cases, -tw ; 
Verbs (twenty items, 4,200 s, forty-two pet 
cent. of all)—‘Ain’t” “began”-“begun,” “can”- 
“may,” “came”-“come,” “don’t”-“doesn’t,” “did”- 
“done,” “ate ” (or “et” )-“eaten,” “eit” for “get,” 
“got,” “went’-“gone,” “hadn’t ought,” “kin” for 
“can,” “lay” “laid, ” of” for “have” (He 


99 66 99 «66 99 «66 


could of gone), “ran”-“run,” “saw”-“seen,” “set” 
for “sit” or “sat,” “shall’-“‘will,” “was”’-“were,” 
“wuz.” 

Pronouns (ten items, 1,350 cases, 13.5 per cent. 
of all)—Double nominative (John he went), “em” 
for “them,” “he”’-“him,” “I” for “me” after 
preposition or transitive verb, “me” for “I” after 
copulative verb, possessive case misspelled (“‘it’s,”’ 
“their’s”), “them” for “those,” “their’-“there”- 
“they're,” “they” for “he” (If any one does not 
have a book, they should sit with another person). 

Miscellaneous (thirteen items, 2,600 cases, 
twenty-six per cent. of all)—‘a’-“an,” adjective 
and adverb confused, “and” cat too frequently, 
“awful,” capital letter, double negative, “in’” tor 
“ing,” “jist,” period, “that there,” “this here,” 

“well” or “w’y” beginning oral sentence, “yah” for 
“yes.” 

The “Archdemons” (thirteen items from fore- 
going lists, 4,825 cases, 48.2 per cent. of all)— 
“Ain't,” capital letter, “did’-“done,” double 


99 


negative, double nominative, “git,” “in for 
“-ing,” “of” for “have,” period, “saw’’-“‘seen,” 
“that there” or “this here,” “was”-“were,” “well” 
or “w’y.” 

Poor sentence structure was not tabulated in 
this research, but it is a frequent error that needs 
careful attention in all grades. 

ANALYSIS. 


The lists show that the following sources are 
responsible for most of the errors :— 

1. Confusion of the past and the perfect parti- 
ciple of verbs. 

2. Number agreement of verbs and subjects. 

3. Choice of auxiliary verbs. 


4. Confusion of nominative and accusative case 
forms of pronouns. 

5. Number agreements of pronouns and 
antecedents. 

6. Mispronunciations, colloquialisms, vulgar- 
isms, etc., in all parts of speech. 

The lists further show that gender, person, tense, 
mode, voice and many other grammatical properties 
do not figure in the errors. 


GRADING, 


The research seems to show that practically all 
the errors are found in the first grade and that 
they nearly all persist through succeeding grades. 
Verbs show the least improvement and mispro- 
nunciation shows the greatest improvement. 


CONCLUSIONS AND APPLICATIONS. 


Teachers have apparently deemed the field of 
bad English confused and hopeless, and their ef- 
forts toward correction have been scattered and 
futile. It is mere waste to spend time and energy 
upon possible errors that actually are never or 
seldom made, and at the same time neglect to 
centre attention upon the few “demons” that are 
responsible for eighty-two per cent. of the incor- 
rect English. It would seem that persistent effort 
to eliminate these known errors ought to result 
in a distinct improvement in the pupils’ language. 


THE MONTANA WAY 


State Superintendent H. A. Davee consulted 
with all the county superintendents and with them 
decided upon the following circular, which is in 
the hands of every teacher of a one-room school 
and of every trustee or director of a rural dis- 
trict :— 


SUPPLIES EVERY ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 
SHOULD HAVE. 


In recommending the following list of school supplies 
it is assumed that the schoolhouse is well lighted and 
well equipped with blackboards, that single desks have 
been provided for all the pupils, and a desk and chair 
for the teacher. 


NECESSITIES. 
The things enumerated in this list are those which a 
school should have and without which it will be seri- 
ously handicapped. 


PERMANENT SUPPLIES. 


10.80 
United States flag 4x6 2.25 
Desk copies of textbooks ..........--.ceeeeeeeees 9.00 
Book case (three section with top and base) ...... 12.00 
ee sections are added as they are needed, at $3.00 


each.) 
ANNUAL SUPPLIES. 
The cost of this list per year will depend upon the 


number of pupils. These estimates are based on a 
school of twenty pupils. 
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“Ink tablets (for two gallons) .... 


Paper, writing and drawing ...................... 15.00 

Supplementary readers 8.00 

Box colored crayons.......... 65 

Sweeping compound ................... 1.20 

Manila cardboard 22x48 for chart work ......... . 1.00 


Some of the trustees feel that pupils should provide 
their own ink, pens, pencils and paper, but these are 
things which must be used every day, and it so often 
happens that the children neglect to bring them that it 
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seems advisable for the school to provide these necessj- 
ties. 

Every school should have the supplies listed above, 
and they can have them if the money is not spent for 
useless charts, etc. 


THINGS NOT TO BUY. 


Expensive encyclopedias, written more for the benefit 
of the publisher and the agent than for the purchaser. 

Coolers or bubblers sold at more than ten dollars. 

Costly planetariums and globes. 

Sixty per cent. commission charts. 

All other high-priced equipment not asked for by the 
superintendent or the teacher. 


a 


BOOK TABLE 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. An Introduc- 
tion to the History of Western Europe from the Dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire to the Opening of the 
Great War of 1914. By James Harvey Robinson, Ph. 
D., professor of history ‘in Columbia University. 
re Ginn and Company. Cloth. 789 pp. Price, 
Professor James Harvey Robinson has been for 

many years a leader in that school of historians in 
which reliance is placed solely upon contemporary evi- 
dence—the “sources’—a system under which there is 
no chance for false opinions to be established as true 
merely by the force of constant repetition, nor for the 
mistakes of one generation of historians to be blindly 
accepted by another. 

This new work, as the title indicates, is a history of 
Western Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the opening of the Great War of 1914—a complete sur- 
vey of medieval and modern history. It is in line with 
modern methods of history teaching in the best institu- 
tions of learning, and aside from its availability as a 
textbook in normal school or college classes, it is a 
book of great interest for the reader who wishes to 
gain a proper perspective in which to view the events 
across the water. At once up-to-date and conservative, 
it bears the stamp of recognized authority and yet has 
the charm of fiction. It is the best book of its kind that 
we have seen for a long time. 

A feature of the book is the lavish way in which it 
has been illustrated. There are thirty-two full-page 
plates in colors and duotone, twenty-seven colored 
maps (many double page) and 196 other illustrations, 
cuts, black and white maps, genealogical tables, etc. 
Much valuable information ordinarily put in the body 

f the text is here contained in the explanatory legends 
which accompany the illustrations, an arrangement 
which serves two purposes: (1) It shortent the text 
proper; (2) it correlates text and illustrations more 
effectively. 

A marginal gloss serves as running commentary on 
the text, and the author has provided also review ques- 
tions on each chapter, an exceedingly useful and sug- 
gestive bibliography and an index. 

It has been said that the book is authoritative; not 
only that, it is eminently fair. Delicate questions are 
handled in an unprejudiced, tactful way, and the author’s 
purpose is obviously to do strict justice to all sides. 
Especially is this evident in the treatment of the Refor- 
mation and in the discussion of the causes which led 
up to the present terrible world conflict. 

Robinson’s “Medieval and Modern Times” should be 
in every reading room and library, public or private, 
and is also the most modern standard text for classes 
in the history of the medieval and modern period, or of 
either. 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Ventura 
Fuentes and Victor E. Francois, College of the City 
of New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 330 pp. Price, $1. 
This is the foundation work of the new Macmillan 

Spanish Series, which is under the general editorship of 

Professor Frederick B. Luquiens of the Sheffield Scien- 

tific School, Yale University. Other yolumes of the 

series, projected or published, include an_ elementary 

reader, a South American Historical Reader, and a 

Spanish-American Commercial Reader. , 
The aim of the authors of the Fuentes and Francois 


Grammar is to give “a minimum of rules and a maxi- 
mum of exercises.” This object has been consistently 
carried out; only the important rules and exceptions 
are stated, and in 4s brief form as possible. Special 
emphasis is laid throughout on grammar drills, review 
exercises, etc. Provision is also made for conversa- 
tional] drill on the facts of grammar and on the subject 
matter of the model Spanish texts. A feature of the 
book is the competent use of illustrations. These are 
fairly numerous and consist of photographs of build- 
ings, monuments, etc., in Spain and the Spanish- 
Americas, maps of Spain and Mexico and scenes of 
similar interest. A valuable appendix on letter-writing, 
with formulas of courtesy and model letters, and a table 
of regular and irregular verbs, as well as the usual vo- 
cabularies, are included. The entire book shows the 
purpose of the authors to prepare the pupil primarily for 
practical use of the language in our neighbor countries 
to the South. 

With the appearance within a very short period of 
such excellent Spanish grammars as the Espinosa and 
Allen, the shorter Olmsted and Gordon, the Coester, 
the De Vitis, the Fuentes and Francois, and the an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming shorter Hills and Ford, 
there is no reason for any Spanish teacher decrying the 
lack of suitable textbooks for any need; here 1s variety 
enough to satisfy the most exacting. 


BROWNING: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By William 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English Literature at Yale 
University. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. 381 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The first line of Browning’s “Sordello” is: “Who will, 
may hear Sordello’s story told,” and the last line is: 
“Who would, has heard Sordello’s story told.” After 
reading that lengthy poem through Leigh Hunt re- 
marked: “All that I understood of ‘Sordello’ was the 
first and last lines.” 

From such remarks arises, no doubt, the popular 
belief that Browning is incomprehensible to the ordi- 
nary mind. College girls and society women form 
“Browning Clubs” in order to earn for themselves a 
reputation for deep thinking. But there is no longer 
any excuse for not understanding and appreciating this 
famous poet. Professor Phelps’ book leaves little for 
Browning Clubs to ponder over. It must not be imag- 
ined, however, that “Browning: How to Know Him” 
was written only for the benefit of those who are lost in 
the depths of the poet’s sea of metaphor. Mr. Phelps 
has a naive style which seems to introduce his readers 
to the poet—Browning the man—in a friendly, off- 
hand way. They are no longer awed by the heavy, 
thought-packed, involved lines of the poems, but see in 
them merely the natural expression of a great, if un- 
usual, mind. 

The book gives an excellent account of that most 
vital part of Browning’s life—his charming love affair. 
It also contains an explanation of the poet’s theory of 
poetry, and gives many of his poems in full. Consider- 
ing that the reader at the same time has Professor 
Phelps’s enlightening explanations to help him over the 
difficult places, it may readily be seen that “Browning: 
How to Know Him” should be in the library of every 
lover of good books. 

The volume is a creditable addition to the How to 
Know Series, under the general editorship of Will D. 
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Howe, for which Professor Perry’s “Carlyle” has set 
so high a standard. 


ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. By B. K. Benson. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 166 pp. 
Price, 44 cents. 

This interesting little book provides facilities for 
learning the derivation and meaning of English words, 
especially those of Latin origin. The method followed 
is to give a Latin word, with its meaning, listing under 
this head—as in a spelling book—all its derivatives, and 
defining each. Part 1 contains the simpler words, those 
that should be in everybody’s vocabulary: Part 2, the 
more unusual, difficult, or technical words. 

The book might well, with a measure of profit, be 
given to every first-year high school pupil, especially as 
an aid to correlating his study of Latin and English. Is 
it not better, however, for the pupil—especially in the 
lower grades—to work out his own derivations, thus 
learning at the same time the proper use of the dic- 
tionary? In that case the book would seem to be 
rather suited for use as a teachers’ manual than as a 
pupils’ textbook. There can be no question, however, 
of the value of grouping words of related origin, and 
that the work does in an effective way. 


MAKING TYPE WORK. By Benjamin Sherbow. New 

Me Century Company. 100 illustrations. Price, 

1.25. 

This is a book of rare value, indeed it is invaluable to 
editors, publishers and printers and no less valuable to 
superintendents, principals and high school teachers of 
English. It is in the fullest sense a masterpiece in the 
description, explanation and elucidation of the ways and 
means to use type to advantage from circulars and 
reports to advertising. 


FOLK DANCES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. With 
explanatory text, diagrams and photographic illustra- 
tions. By Cecilia Van Cleve. Springfield: Milton 
Bradley Company. Price, $2. 

These folk dances and songs with music and words 
simply combined are adapted for the use of schools, 
playgrounds and other organizations of children. There 
are ninety-four, adapted to American needs from the 
Swedish, Danish and Norwegian originals. The words 
are as closely translated as possible, and the airs are 
well within the limited compass of children’s voices. Al- 
though the people of the sixteenth century used only 
the melody, a tuneful piano accompaniment has been 
added for the modern needs. Professor Helgren of the 
Swedish College of Naas published the original text, 
and posed the children for the diagrams and pictures 
in the book used in illustration of the dances. 

Never was the primitive love of dancing stronger 
than now, and any one of these dances and songs is 
suitable for children’s entertainment. They are instruc- 
tive and wholesome. 

The book is of good size and the best workmanship. 
This collection of song dances—the most complete ever 
published—will be found invaluable as a pleasant addi- 
tion to the regular course in physical training for chil- 
dren and young people. 


WONDER TALES RETOLD. By Katharine Pyle. 
For boys and girls seven to twelve. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Illustrated in tint. Price, $1.35, 
net. 

These wonder tales gathered from the folklore of the 
old-world nations are old only in point of age, and 
most of them will be entirely unfamiliar to American 
boys and girls. They are not new versions of the well- 
known tales, but translations of stray stories told to 
the children of far-off lands. The characters, however, 
are the usual ones who inhabit fairyland. There are 
fairy godmothers and wicked ogres, enchanted prin- 
cesses and dashing heroes, strange adventures by land 
and sea, and enchantments that require the most won- 
derful feats of bravery. 


A_CHILD’S BOOK OF HOLIDAY PLAYS. By 
Frances Gillespy Wickes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

An exceptionally useful collection of practical plays 
for children or even young people. Beginning with the 
New Year short dramas, suitable also for Valentine’s 
Day, May Day, June, Fourth of July, Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas come in the order given, 
with directions for simple costuming and stage setting 
at the end. The plays are intended primarily for class- 
room use, but extracts may be used as dramatic read- 
ings—a book filling a long-felt need. 
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AFTER A HOLIDAY 


{The following letter to his teachers was mailed to 
everyone of them just before the Columbus Day holi- 
day by Superintendent W. A. Hall of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts] 

“Your attention is called to a rather prevalent notion 
that a school day directly following a holiday is well- 
nigh useless. 

“Why should it be? Is there any good reason what- 
ever for the existence of such a notion? Are the pupils 
and teachers so lacking in will power that they are 
ready to confess their inability to control a hidden de- 
sire for change—something different? Rather shouldn’t 
pupils and teachers develop the power to enjoy a holi- 
day, and on the day following return to the daily 
tasks with renewed enthusiasm and ‘shap’? Some per- 
sons reason that schools should not open for one day 
because business places frequently remain closed under 
similar circumstances. Isn't it fair to conclude that 
business places do not open because their employees 
have been for so long influenced by the schools in this 
matter as to make it impracticable? 

“How far is the old saying, ‘As the teacher, so the 
school,’ applicable to this pernicious notion concerning 
school days that follow holidays? 

“T am firmly of the opiniom that every teacher should 
fight against this false notion persistently; that he 
should demonstrate his ability to overcome a trouble- 
some time in school work by demanding and getting, 
on days following holidays, work equal to that of other 
days; and that ifhe entets apon the work at these times 
with ‘snap,’ he can entirely overcome this false and 
unworthy notion.” 


“TO GIVE THEM JESSIE” 


Dear Dr. Winship: May I add to the list of words 
quoted on authority of Girard of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in your issue of October 19, the expression, 
“To give them Jessie,” referring to the Fremont cam- 
paign, and the keen activity of Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont as compared with the ponderous inactivity of 
the Presidential candidate? 

As a daughter of Senator Thomas H. Benton of Mis- 
souri, author of “Thirty Years in the United States 
Senate,’ she was as proud as Lucifer of her family 
name. At nearly ninety years of age it was my privi- 
lege to greet her in Los Angeles and to spend a most 
delightful hour in listening to her spirited conversation 
and her flashing wit. 

I was also favored in listening to the polished periods 
of her highly intellectual father when scarcely more than 
a lad myself. 


Yours truly, 
Warren P. Adams, 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


or? 


_D. M. M., Colorado: The Journal grows better all the 
time. 


C. H. K., Georgia: I wish to have the Journal come to 
me each week —I cannot afford to do without it. 

T. J. H., Pennsylvania: I enjoy your paper. It gives 
a teacher what he needs in his work. 


H. R. M., Ohio: The Journal of Education is a peri- 
odical that I must have. 


Ocvlists ard Phisicians 

HAVE goalie, Strong, used Murine Kye Rewedy 
many years before it was 

Beauti ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Cofmpounded by Uur Physicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable KefMg@= for Byes that Need 
Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Draggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book Ot the Kye Free. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, till. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry 
president. 


10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary’ Schools. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. Walter Bal- 
lou Jacobs, Brown University, 
Providence, secretary. 


11: New England Federation of 
High School Commercial Teach- 
ers. High School of Commerce, 
Boston. W. O. Holden, 46 Gooding 
street, Pawtucket, R. IL, secretary. 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. . Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 


12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Car- 
ter, Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


24: New England Superintendents 
at Boston University. F. H. Nick- 
erson, secretary. 


27-29: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. Dr. A. 4 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
S.ate Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. A. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. . 


27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Missoula. Superinten- 
dent John Dietrich, Helena, presi- 


dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- 
tary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 


H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. 

29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 


president; H. B. Cowle Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


30-December 2: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Boston. Frederic W. Plum- 
mer, Fall River, secretary. 

1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles. presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B. C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


1-2: Western Ohio Superintendents 
Round Table, Dayton, O. Super- 
intendent C. W. Cookson, Troy, 
O., president; Professor H. S. 
Guiler, Oxford, O., chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


9: New England Association of 
Teachers of English. Central High 
School, Springfield. Principal Wil- 
liam C. Hill, Central High School, 
Springfield, secretary. 


20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 


27-29: Pennsvivania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading. president: J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


27-29: Modern Language Association 
of America, Princeton University, 
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Which Do You Prefer? 


or alum compound. 


nor phosphate. 


It is important for reasons of health and 
practical economy for every housekeeper 
to ask herself this question: 

“Do I prefer a pure baking powder like 
Royal, made of cream of tartar derived from 
grapes, or am I willing to use a baking 
powder made of alum or phosphate, both 
derived from mineral sources?” 

The names of the ingredients printed 
on the label show whether the kind you 
are now using or any brand, new or old, 
that may be offered is a genuine cream 
of tartar powder, or merely a phosphate 


Royal Baking Powder contains no alum 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, Il.) 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland. principal. high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


JANUARY. 


13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation. Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


WEW ENGLANE STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Commissioner of 
Education Payson Smith of Massa- 
chusetts was welcomed with great 
enthusiasm when he came back to 
Maine to address the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at one of its best 
and biggest meetings here last week. 
Commissioner Smith delivered an 
impassioned argument against 
“Prussianizing the public schools.” 

The following officers were 
elected :— 

President—William B. Jack, princi- 
pal Portland High School. 

Vice president—Superintendent 
Bertram E. Packard, Camden. 

Secretary—Glenn W. Starkey, Au- 
gusta. 

Assistant secretary—Grace  E. 
Smothers, Augusta. 

Treasurer—Superintendent Fred 
W. Burrill, Brewer. 

Auditor—Charles Allen, Bangor. 


Member executive committee for 
three years—Sunerintendent W. 0. 
Chase, Presque Isle. 

Committee on resolutions—Chair- 
man, Superintendent W. B. Wood- 
bury, Belfast; Principal H. W. Cobb, 
Augusta; Mrs. Frances C. Jewett, 
Cherrvfiel(. 

At the Maine Schoolmasters’ Club 
Principal L. E. Moulton of Auburn 
was elected president of the club. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. About eighty 
of the public school teachers were 
guests of the high school faculty 
Thursday at the opening social | 
the Portsmouth Teachers’ Assocta- 
tion. Superintendent and Mrs. 
Pringle, Headmaster and Mrs. Dun 
field attended. Tea, chocolate, sand- 
wiches and candies were served. 
The domestic science room, where 
the gathering met, was decorated 
with Hallowe’en black and orange. 

The Portsmouth Teachers’ Associ 
ation secured as a_ lecturer for 
November 9 Professor Richard 
Whoriskey, Jr., head of the modern 
language department of New Hamp- 
shire State College. Professor 
Whoriskey’s subject was “Review 0 
the War to Date.” : 

On December 13 Professor Sim- 
mers of the Education Department 
will lecture before the Teachers As 
sociation on “The Gary System. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LOWELL. A series of fifteen 
weekly conferences for teachers 0 
immigrant classes in evening s¢ 
classes was started last month at the 
Lowell State Normal School undef 
the direction of the department 0 
university extension of the Massa 
chusetts Board of Education. 
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Sargent’s handbook Series 


A Handbook of New England 


A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town 
and Country along the Routes of Automobile 
Travel. The only book that presents New Eng- 
land as a whole. It tells in an interesting way 
Why a Town is on the Map. Who Made it and 


What it now Makes. 

troductory chapters on Geology, Flora, Archi- 
seature, etc. 848 pages, with Illustrations and Maps, 
round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $2.00. 
Limp crimson leather, $2.50. 


American Private Schools 


2nd Edition Revised and Enlarged with many 
New Features. 

A Guidebook for Parents, a Compendium for 
Educators. 

A Critical and Discriminating Account of the 
Private Schools as they are, written without 


Fear or Favor. 


Particulars of over 1,600 private schools in the 
United States and Canada and over 300 summer camps 
for boys and girls. 

Chapters on “Education in America’; ‘“‘Why is 
the Private School’’; “Selecting the School’’; 
“History of the Private School’; “Early Edu- 
eation of Girls’; ‘‘Development of the Summer 
Camp”; “The New School Movement’; Year’s 
Advance”; “College Entrance Requirements’’; ‘‘Meas- 
uring Educational Results’; ‘‘Recent Educational 
Literature,’’ etc. 


608 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2.00. 
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To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 


Nervous energy, mental power and physical 
vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and tissues. 
When these elements are depleted by over- 
work, mental strain, or protracted illness, the 
vitality is lowered—the nerve and brain force 
impaired. The phosphatic elements must be 
replaced, in order to regain health, strength 
and energy. For this purpose, Horsford’s 
Acid * Phosphate is an effective medium, 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and highly 
beneficial. It contains no alcohol—no habit- 
forming drugs. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary 
to strength and functional activity 


—— Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
PORTER E. SARGENT | 
0. 50 Congress Street - - - Boston, Mass. | CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
| 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books | | 


Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS | 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown Univer- 
sity has authorized a new degree of 
bachelor of education, to enable 
“some persons who are now enter- 
ing the teacher’s calling without any 
college training to crown their 
normal school course with at least 
two years of liberal, cultural study, 
to be followed in most cases by a 
year of graduate study.” 

Coincident with the statement that 
the tuition fee in the university had 
been raised to $175, announcement 
was made of an increase of $400 per 
year in the salary of each full pro- 
fessor at Brown. The maximum is 
now $3,650. One of the announced 
objects in the raising of the $1,000,- 
000 endowment fund for the univer- 
sity four years ago was to advance 
professors’ salaries. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The enly school 
of its kind in this country has been 
opened in Prince street building, 
where pupils who cannot secure the 
quiet at home necessary for evening 
study may attend. Fifty pupils thus 
far are in attendance, and Wilfred 
Moody is in charge. 

HARTFORD. The state teachers’ 
convention held Friday, October 
27, was divided this year between 
four cities, New Haven, Hartford, 
Norwalk and Norwich. 

MERIDEN. W. E. _ Gardner, 
principal of the Church Street 
School, was re-elected president of 
the Meriden Teachers’ Association 
by a unanimous vote at the annual 
meeting held in the High School 
building. Following are the other 
officers elected :— 

Vice-president, Miss Elizabeth 
Chittenden; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Aurela Petryski; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Mary A. Lynch; 
treasurer, Roy R. Allen; auditor, 
Miss Alice McMenamin; executive 
board, Miss Augusta J. Boone and 
Miss Cornelia A. Comstock. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The sixth 
annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will 
be held in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, November 30 and December 


1 and 2. The general session Fri- 
day morning will hear W. A. Neil- 
son of Harvard University, Fred N. 
Scott of the University of Michigan, 
and Edwin M. Hopkins of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. At the dinner 
Friday evening Commissioner Clax- 
ton and Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers will be among the speak- 
ers. Besides these strong general 
sessions, the college, normal, high 
school and elementary school sec- 
tions will each have two meetings, 
and there will be important confer- 
ences on speech training and on the 
preparation of high school teachers. 

Dr. Harry Sheffer of New York 
has been appointed as head of the 
philosophy department of Harvard 
University. He will succeed the late 
Dr. Josiah Royce. Dr. Sheffer is 
thirty-four years old and was born 
in Russia, coming to this country 
when he was ten years old. After 
graduating from the Boston Latin 
School he entered Harvard and was 
graduated with the class of 1905. He 
holds three Harvard degrees, bache- 
lor of arts, master of arts and doc- 
tor of philosophy. Dr. Sheffer was 
for a number ot years professor at 
the College of the City of New 
York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAMBERSBURG. Dr. Ethel- 
bert D. Warfield, formerly president 
of Lafayette College, was on Octo- 
ber 27 formally inaugurated presi- 
dent of Wilson College here. 

PHILADELPHIA. Tendency of 
certain “old and rich colleges toward 
aristocratic learning’ was decried 
recently by Rev. Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well, president of Temple Univer- 
sity, who spoke at the opening of a 
course of lectures at the university. 
The course, which will continue 
throughout the winter, will comprise 
lectures on business subjects, and 
has been arranged by the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Department of Com- 
mercial Education. Maxwell K. 
Kratz, lecturer on commercial law 
at the university, gave the first lec- 
ture. 

Before the lecture President Con- 
well and the faculty of the school of 
business technique and advanced ac- 
counting were entertained at dinner 
by the domestic science department. 
It was at this dinner that Dr. 
Conwell spoke on the “three strong 


currents in the educational ideas of 
America.” 

“One current,” he said, “is a 
movement among the old and rich 
colleges toward an aristocracy of 
learning, and holding decidedly in 
favor of restricting the privileges 
and honors of instruction to the few 
who have the money to attend and 
maintain the few largely endowed 
institutions. 

“A second current runs toward 
the attempt to popularize education 
and take the colleges down to the 
common people by the provision of 
‘short cuts’ to the professions, or 
lowering the standards and tests of 
actual culture. 

“But Temple University moves 
with that other smaller but strong 
current which will lower no _ stan- 
dard of the best culture, but opens 
the way for the people to go up to 
the highest education. It cuts down 
no requirement reasonably adopted 
by the most advanced university, 
but makes it possible for the com- 
mon people to reach it at an expense 
within their means.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The Atlanta Board 
of Education has just published the 
following resolution:— 

“The schools under our jurisdic- 
tion are public schools, maintained 
by public taxes, for the benefit of 
all, of whatever creed, and are wel- 
come to these benefits. We do not 
prescribe or discriminate against 
anyone on account of creed or reli- 
gious belief. This rule applies to 
patrons, teachers and pupils—Prot- 
estant and Catholic, Jew and Gen- 
tile, alike. 

“On the other hand, questions of 


Catalog Cards and Other Supplies 
FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BINDING A SPECIALTY. WRITE FUR CATALOG 
Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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creed and particular religious belief 
have no place in the public schools, 
and we do not permit these matters 
to be injected into the schools by 
parents, teachers, school officials or 
anyone else.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WINSTON-SALEM. The Wins- 
ton-Salem News, which is an attrac- 
tive, readable and enterprising pa- 
per published twice a month by the 
City High School, outlines in its 
latest issue the Winston-Salem plan 
of giving high school credit for in- 
strumental music taken under ac- 
credited teachers. 

1. High school students may elect 
instrumental music (piano) in any 
course in any year of the high 
school. 

2. Credit is given for satisfactory 
work in the same manner that credit 
is given for work done under any of 
the high school regular teachers. 

3. A student electing instrumen- 
tal music (piano) shall have two (2) 
half-hour lessons weekly, and one 
one-half (1 1-2) hours of practice 
six (6) days in the week during the 
school year. 

4. Reports shall be made monthly 

(on blanks furnished by the high 
school) by the music teacher as to 
the lessons taken and by the parent 
or guardian as to the amount of 
practice. 
5. A student may earn one, two, 
three, or four units of high school 
credit according to the number of 
years of work in music taken under 
above conditions. 

6. The teacher of music (piano) 
must be a graduate of some well- 
known institution or have had sev- 
eral years of successful experience. 
Application blanks will be furnished 
to teachers who desire to get on the 
high school accredited list of music 
teachers. 

7. The cost of the instruction in 
music is borne by the parent or 
guardian. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. A section of Travis 
County was included in a recent ed- 
ucational survey undertaken by_the 
extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The section 
chosen was considered typical of 
Texas rural districts. For purposes 
of comparison the various items tab- 
ulated were also secured for the city 
of Austin. 

On the side of provision for edu- 
cation by the people the investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact that the city 
schools of Austin were supported by 
a maintenance tax of $15.38, as 
against $1.32 for the area surveyed. 
The investment in school facilities 
per pupil was found to be $166.96 in 
Austin, as against $23.72 in the rural 
districts. The financial strength as 


‘indicated by property renditions of 


1915 was found to be $449 per capita 
wealth in Austin, as against $385 in 
the area surveyed. 

The conclusion is drawn from 
these facts that the rural district, 
with slightly less financial strength, 
expends far less on education than 
the city district. 

In an attempt to find an explana- 
tion for this which was based upon 
obtainable data a vast amount of 
statistics were compiled, taking mto 
consideration racial elements of the 


two districts, the actual enrollment ! 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


todevelop in the student a knowled 


ge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


satisfied to read alone, but must 
pleasure and profit.” 


Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 
THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


The Wisconsin Library Commission reco 
children, in the bulletin just at hand. Oneo 
the hundreds constantly being published, is ARLO. 

Our Dumb Animals says: “Itis one of t 
small in compass, but rich in content, a book which one is not 


mmends two stories for 
f these two, selected from 


he really worth while volumes, 
merely 


pass along, or recommend for others’ 
ARLO should be in the hands of ever 
more than an unusual reader, it is accepted i 
Just adopted for grade 4 A in New York city. 
ARLO, a reader for upper third and regu 


y fourth grade pupil. It is 
nto the ranks of literature. 


lar fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
harles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


of pupils from the various races, ihe 
number of days actually attended by 
these pupils and the percentage 
of tenancy in the area surveyed. 
Tenancy is, in the light of this sur- 
vey, “the root of most of the prob- 
lems of social life in Texas.” In the 
area surveyed there were 1,130 fami- 
lies of all races who belonged to the 
tenant class, or a total of 63.1 per 
cent. of the entire population. Con- 
sidering the particular races repre- 
sented, it was found that 35.2 per 
cent. of the whites were tenants, 78.4 
per cent. of the negroes and 98 per 
cent. of the Mexicans. 

In the light of the recently enacted 
compulsory education law, the fig- 
ures upon the attendance are inter- 
esting. The average number of 
days attended by school children of 
Austin is 139, as against 89 for the 
district surveyed. The average 
length of the term in Austin is 174 
days, as compared with 136 days in 
the rural district. Thus, the city 
child avails himself of 78 per cent. 
of the opportunity offered, in so far 
as attendance alone is considered, 
while the country child avails itself 
of 65 per cent. Charts showing the 
results of the survey have been 
prepared and will be used in the 
university exhibit at the various 
fairs and educational meetings 
throughout the state. A _ bulletin 
based upon the survey is being pre- 
pared also. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


VENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


URBANA. The University of 
Illinois has just issued a directory 
of graduates, former students, fac- 
ulty members and administrative 
officers which is one of the best 
complete and comprehensive publi- 
cations of its kind. It contains 35,- 
065 names, with about 32,000 verified 
addresses, classified alphabetically 
and by towns, with occupations and 
brief biographies, and a variety of 
historical and other interesting in- 


. formation. 


IOWA. 
MARSHALLTOWN. Superin- 
tendent Aaron Palmer says that the 
home-school garden provides an 
active experience which vitalizes the 
school studies; gives pupils a whole- 


.E., DURKIN & REEVES CO., 


i Ow ewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, ] 
ine. “Remember the Modern Duplicator.” 
oe see d Professional Man should own and operate a 


At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
> 


Every Business an 
**Modern’’ Duplicator. € 
Whee you a ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on { 
Duplicator and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more 
colors at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be ame o hundred times 
each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, schools an 
‘ . Booklet of other sizes free. ress ° 
10 cent, or $4.05 net Ave. 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ( 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers” AQCNCICS 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 


2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blog. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


MISS KE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS fT. M, HASTINGS, Acting Mansger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succetsiulexperience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickctt, Pror. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and ‘Teachers. Service to Li- 
prarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


some and remunerative employment, 
so that they may contribute to the 
welfare of the family; helps to en- 
courage habits of industry at a re- 
ceptive age; provides wholesome 
outdoor recreation for the pupil; 
helps to instill in children a civic 
pride and a love for the neat and 
thrifty rather than the careless in 
home surroundings. The gardens 
are conducted not only upon an ex- 
perimental basis, but also upon a 
commercial basis. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. _ This fall 
there was established in Central 
High a new department known as 
the Grand Rapids School of Art and 
Industry. It is under the uirection 
of H. M. Kurtzworth. Already fity 
students are enrolled in the various 
classes and are doing real construc- 
tive work. With the opening of the 
night schools in November, the 
scope of the school will be greatly 
extended. 

Saturday classes for young stu- 
dents are to be formed, and the pol- 
icy has been adopted whereby any 
person can receive individual in- 
struction in advanced work in any 
line which he has decided to take 
up as a life work. 

The principle on which the school 
is founded is entirely new. It is the 
only school of its kind in Michigan, 
one of the few in the country. The 
cornerstone of instruction is that art 
is practical, definite, tangible, an 
economic resource. 

This is the way Mr. Kurtzworth 
puts it: “There is nothing mysteri- 
ous in art. All art is applied art and 
if you can't apply it it is not art. 
It is a commodity of everyday ite, 
something for the manufacturer, the 
salesman, the consumer. It is not 
something to be placed behind glass 
cases in a museum.” 

The school is being moulded to the 
needs of the manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids. Committees of ex- 
ecutive heads of the furniture indus- 


try, the printing trades, the engrav- 
ers, the jewelers, architects, builders. 
decorators, ete., are being consulted 
in that their ideas may be gained so 
that work can be more effectively 
carried forward in making it a train- 
ing school for young men in these 
industries that they may use their 
talents with profit to the manufac- 
turer and greater satisfaction to the 
consumer. 

The aims of the school may be 
summed up in this manner:— 

First—To promote the general un- 
derstanding of art in industry and 
to help talented individuals advance. 

Second—To provide a means of 
training trade apprentices. 

Third—To maintain a source of 
trained designers for manufacturers. 

Fourth—To conduct a laboratory 
of experiment along lines of new in- 
dustrial possibilities and products. 

Fifth—To make it a source of 
public information through the me- 
dium of exhibits and lectures. 

Sixth—To make Grand Rapids the 
recognized authority in the arts as 
applied to the home. 

At the present time the following 
courses are being given: Architect- 
ural design, architectural rendering, 
jewelry design, commercial design, 
sign painting, interior decorating, 
furniture design, typographical de- 
sign and advertising arrangement, 
color and design for printing. 


MISSOURI. 
SPRINGFIELD. The State Nor- 
mal School enrolled 2,179 for the 
year ending with the close of the 

summer session of 1916. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. All previous at- 
tendance records at the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School have 
been broken this school year. Just 
about a month after the beginning 
of the current school vear the 700th 
student enrolled. Last school year 
a total of 745 students enrolled. Be- 
fore this school year ends the en- 
rollment, it is thought, will be near 
the 900 mark. The student body is 
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representative of fifty-two of the 
sixty-three counties of South Da. 
kota, and students are enrolled from 
eleven other states of the Union, 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA. The Alameda schools 
are undergoing a physical recon. 
struction. Two years ago the citi- 
zens voted bonds to the sum of 
$300,000. All but two of the schools 
shared in the expenditure of this 
money to a greater or lesser degree, 
An addition of ten rooms was made 
to the Washington Grammar; a new 
unit of eight rooms and an audi- 
torium is to be given the Lincoln 
district, while an entirely new build- 
ing is being erected alongside the 
old Porter School, one of the land- 
marks of early Alameda. 

The building, which is of brick, 
will contain twenty classrooms, an 
auditorium capable of seating 1,200, 
a community room in which small 
gatherings up to 100 may meet, 
shower baths for both boys and 
girls, moving picture machine and 
other up-to-date features. A tele- 
phone known as the loud talking 
telephone will be installed in the 
principal's office. This is unique, as 
all the conversation carried on in 
the principal's office may be heard 
by the teacher in her room, while at 
the same time those in the office 
may hear the reply of the teacher, 
By this means a conference between 
the principal and the parent on the 
one hand and the teacher on the 
other may be carried on without 
the teacher's having to leave her 
class. The turning of a switch con- 
verts the telephone into one of the 
ordinary type. The kindergarten is 
a unit of itself, having its own drink- 
ing fountain and toilets, its stage 
and teacher’s supply room and office. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from p. ge 465. 


by reason of the war, and Norway 
was mentioned as an instance. The 
German submarine war upon Nor- 
wegian shipping goes on mercilessly 
and it is hard to understand its mo- 
tive. Up to the first of November 
this warfare had cost Norway [7 
ships, with a total tonnage of 235,- 
000, and the lives of 140 Norwegian 
sailors. Norway has already lost 
one-seventh of her total merchant 
shipping, and the percentage of ton- 
nage loss is actually greater than 
that suffered by Great Britain. It is 
suggested that Germany may be try- 
ing to force Norway into the war, 
though it would seem that she al- 
ready has enough nations arrayed 
against her. Another theory is that 
she is trying to foment trouble be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. How- 
ever this may be, she is arousing 
a bitter resentment in Norway, 
which finds free expression in the 
leading Norwegian papers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 244 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


Johnstown, N. Y., Public Schools. 
1915-16 Report. 80 pages. Superin- 
tendent E. L. Ackley. 

Kingfisher College Bulletin. 1915-16 
Bulletin. Kingfisher, Okla. 

“Agricultural Education in_ Secon- 
dary Schools.” Prepared by Lay- 
ton S. Hawkins, specialist in agri- 
cultural education. University of 
State of New York. 87 pages. 

“Commercial Education.” Report 
on Second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress. By Glen Levin 
Swiggett, United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin 1916, No. 25, 
Bureau of Education. 96 pages. 

Mercer County Public Schools. 1916- 
17 Directory. Superintendent H. 
E. McConnell, Mercer, Penn. 80 
pages. 

“Penmanship.” Determining the 
achievement of elementary school 
graduates in handwriting. Bulle- 
tin No. 9 of Boston Public Schools 
Department of Educational In- 
vestigation and Measurement. 42 
pages. 

Rural Life Conference proceedings. 
University of Virginia Bulletin. 
Vol. IX., No. 4. 80 pages. 

“A Guide for the Study of Plants.” 
By Mabel E. Smallwood. Lane 
Technical School, Chicago, Pub- 
lications Series I, No. 3. 


Magazines 

The American Review of Reviews 
for November is a number of great 
interest. This month’s contribution 
by Frank H. Simonds to his war 
series is entitled “Germany Strikes 
Rumania and Saves the Balkans.” 
Other important contributions to 
this number are: “Our New Navy,” 
by A. C. Laut; “Arabs. versus 
Turks,” by Isaac Don Levine, fol- 
lowed by a brief account of the 
Syrians and Arabians in this coun- 
try; “Agriculture After the War,” 
by Hugh J. Hughes, and three arti- 
cles on the latest phase of railroad 
building in northern  latitudes— 
“Progress of the Hudson Bay Rail- 
road,’ “Tapping the Resources of 
Russia,’ and “The Alaskan Rail- 
way.” The Editorial Department, 
“The Progress of the World,” com- 
ments at length on the developments 
of the Presidential campaign and 
deals with the usual range of world 
topics. 


There appeared in our columns 
last week an advertisement of the 
autopen safety offered by the San- 
ford & Bennett Company, 53 Maiden 
lane, New York City. This auto- 
pen is unusually attractive. It has 
a self-filling device which is a great 
convenience and is cleverly con- 
cealed. It also has a patented safety 
cap which insures you against all 
leakage. The price of this pen is 
very reasonable. The Sanford & 
Bennett Company express their ab- 
solute confidence in their product 
by guaranteeing to refund the pur- 
chase money if everything about it 
iS not satisfactory. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 


SICAL training is this fall uppermost in the general adjustment of schools which 
PHY follows the opening days. The problem of most schools is to find instructors 
qualified under the regulations, especially to find at the salaries offered men able to meet 
the requirements Many schools are employing women, and the School Bulletin Agency has now 
registered eligible candidates who can be T A N and experience. It has just placed 
had at $700 to $1000 and above according to R INI G in a southern New York town such 
a young woman without actual school experience at $800, chosen on its recommendation from 
ninety-four applicants Such candidates are being snapped up fast and while there will undoubtedly 
be opportunity to place many more than are at present registered, schools applying at once will 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
315-319 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Did you getit? caching asa Business” 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT T . FREB 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ii) 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit" verve 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


ee. ’ introduces to Colle 

MERICAN :-: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutore and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pasents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 276 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 


Jj dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New Vork. 


PECIALISTS with good generai education Wanted for ce, arinen: work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges i Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. d sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9" per month. Fo) further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atk mta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘tremor: Rousing, weston. 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for suyerior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


OCHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS?’ Beacon st. 


Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 
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Who Will Pay The 


Doctor .The 


Nurse 


and The Board Bill = When Youre Sick? 


OW is the time to think about it. 
Winter is approaching, with its colds, 
chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneumonia, 
‘its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long 
list of Accident possibilities. 
In one school last winter, one-fourth of 
the teachers were ill at the same time—each 
one burdened with excessive expenses on ac- 


Mr. Claridge Says: 


_ “I cheerfully recommend the Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb., to 
all teachers. for I have been treated the 
fairest way that any teacher or person could 
wish. I have had two claims for sickness 
and both were paid in full and with satisfac- 
tion and within four days from the time | 
sent in my claim.’’—CLark D. CLARIDGE, 

. Ewing, Neb. 


The T. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is the only in- | 
stitution of its kind in the world. It is the National | 
Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was | 
projected and organized, and is now conducted, 
by people who have hada long experience in 
teaching. It is the one protective agency 
of the profession. 

The T. C. T. makes a business of 
protecting your income and savings 
—by guaranteeing you a fixed in- 
come any month during the year 


T H ij that you are sick, injured or 
— quarantined. Its long record of 
The National Pro- prompt liberal payment of 


tective Organiza- 


claims is a matter of history 
tion for Teachers 


—established to your entire 


141 T.C. U. Building, satisfaction by hundreds 
Liacoln, Nebraska of letters from grateful 

aries we have saved 


I am interested in know- 
ing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


and whose expenses | 
during misfortune 
we have helped 
NAME 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


Will You Permit 


To Do It? 


count of Sickness, and at the same time turn- 
ing her salary over to a substitute—when she 
needed it most. 

In one high school last winter three 
teachers suffered broken limbs caused by 
slipping on icy streets. 

Thousands of Teachers lose time and sal- 
ary every year on account of quarantine. 


Miss Ratcliff Says: 


“TL this day received check for $38.33 in 
payment for illness caused by lagrippe. I 
can certainly recommend the T. C. U. and 
the prompt way in which you do business. 
This came when it was needed. It paid my 
doctor’s bill and left me some besides, and 
I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your association.”’ 
—Zenta St. Mary's, W. Va. 


C. U. 


Mr. F. A. Owen has said: “The plan of the T. C. U. 
is ideal. Its policies assure teachers a fixed income 
in the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident.” 
Dr. Winship says: “The T. C. U. offers teachers a 
noble opportunity for financial protection and for 


provision for emergencies.” 
Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U,, 
have realized peace of mind and certainty of income. 


This Is When a 
T. C. U. Check Looks Good 


You are equally 
entitled to this 
protection. Send 
your name and 
address fer com- 
plete information 
as to what the T. 
C. U. will do for 
you. 


Miss Hamilton 
Says: 

glad to testify 
to the promptness and 
fairness with which the 
my claim. I appreci- 
ate it the more because 
my long illness left 
me with large doctor's 
bill straitened 
finances.’’—Cora M. 
HAMILTON, Ma- 
comb, Ill 


Are You a T. C. U.? 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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